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CHAPTER XVII. 


OTHER EVENTS OF THE NIGHT. 


NWARD Monr- 
C) tour hurried, not 
well knowing 


which way he 
should bend his 
footsteps to find 
a place of safety. 
To the oft repeat- 
ed proposition of 
Devron to leave 
him to his fate, 
he gave no atten- 
tion. It will be 
borne in mind 
that he had car- 
ried Gaston to the river, and it occurred to him 
that his best chance of escape was in that direc- 
tion, The pursuit had swept by him, and the 
few who still remained on the field, and the yells 
of the great body of the Iroquois, were heard-on 
the track of the flying Americans, and this cir- 
cumstance was greatly in his favor. Occasion- 
ally he saw a native lingering behind to rob the 
dead or take a scalp; and several tories he dis- 
covered engaged in plundering the stiffening 
bodies of their former neighbors. Hg glided along 
so adroitly that he gained the Susquehanna with- 
out being pursued. Looking down the river, he 
could see by the commotion of the water that 
many fugitives were trying to swim across, some 
of whom were overtaken and slain, while others 
sunk from exhaustion and wounds. The last 
sounds that the dying heard, were the discordant 
whoops of savages, or the shrieks of some tor- 
tured wretch suffering beneath repeated blows. 
Montour paused and soon saw forms approach- 
ing. Happily they were not enemies, but Law- 
son, Cato, and the Delaware with a few of his 
braves, 

“Are you a strong swimmer ?”’ Roland asked, 
addressing Cato. The negro signified in his 
own peculiar manner “ dat he was awful strong 
in dat ar’ way.” 





“T do not think he can keep such a dead 
weight above water for such a distance,” said 
Mr. Devron, who was severely wounded in the 
side. 

“Stop,” replied Castanego, and immediately 
ran up the river until his figure was lost sight of in 
the darkness. The parties awaited his return in 
silence. Cato was the first to announce that 
the Delaware was coming. He appeared guid- 
ing a bateau close up under the shadow of the 
bank; he had detached it from the enemy’s fleet 
of boats above. The African lifted Devron into 
the vessel, and in obedience to a motion from 
Montour got in himself. 

“Now, Cato,” said Roland, “I commit Mr. 
Devron to your care. On your faithfulness de- 
pends his life. When you reach the opposite 
bank, bear your friend and master towards the 
woods as fast as possible, and direct your course 
to the spot where you were once bidden to ‘ run 
for life.’ ”’ 

“Tl do dat ar’ !” replied Cato, “and,” he 
added, pointing to his weapons, “ dar’ll be tru- 
bil if dey follows dis chile.” 

“My poor Ellen!” sighed Mr. Devron, cov- 
ering his face with his hands. “Alas, my poor 
girl!” 

“She is not forgotten, Mr. Devron, I assure 
you she is not. I solemnly promise that I will 
save her, if it be in the power of mortal man to 
do so.” 

“Tthank you from my soul! But time is 
flying—the tide of death is setting that way,”’ re- 
plied Devron. 

“‘T know that the tide of destruction is sweep- 
ing downward, but it will be long in reaching 
Mr. Hudson’s dwelling. Our ruthless victors 
have enough work on their hands to keep them 
busy for some hours. Every trembling fugitive 
will be hunted up—the fighting men will fall 
first, afterwards the more tender and helpless 
ones will suffer. By midnight the valley wil 
Stream with fire. Adieu, Mr. Devron, for the 
present. I trust to see you again before the 
morning.” 


UDED.] 


Cato pushed the boat from the bank while the 
wounded man was expressing his gratitude to 
Roland. This matter being dismissed, Mon- 
tour prepared to turn his attention once more to 
the consideration of the means of liberating Dun- 
bar from his perilous captivity. 

“Most of the Senecas are now eager in the 
pursuit, and probably but few warriors are left to 
guard the scout,” said Lawson. 

“‘T have thought of that, and am encouraged 
by the circumstance,” Montour rejoined. 

“My warriors are ready,” said Castanego. 
“Let as to the camp of the Mengwe. Their 
fires burn dimly yonder, for their nostrils are 
full ef the scent of blood. But many of their 
braves have fallen; the eyes of my warriors 
have been upon them, and some of their strong 
men have perished.” 

*« My ears hear doleful cries,” he added, as 
the wind bore mournful wailings up the river. 
The Good Spirit is angry with my white broth- 
ers. On! on! son of the Delaware, that the 
} lightaings of the eagle eye and the fires of the 
strong heart be not extinguished.” 

“Tam young, and my feet have not so often 
trodden the dangerous war-path, nor have I 
looked so often into the camp of the Mengwe as 
the chief of the Lenni Lenapes; therefore let my 
red brother take the lead, because his heart is big 
and he knows the ways of the enemies of the 
Delaware,” replied Montour. 

‘My cousin has a smooth tongue, and speaks 
flatteringly to the unlearned Lenape; but the 
Lenape knows that he undervalues his own 
powers and speaks lightly of his skill. The red 
man has seen him follow the trail, and strike 
an enemy, and he knows his step is stealthy 
and fleet, and his arm swift to avenge a wrong; 
let him lead on, and Castanego will follow.” 

“The words of the Delaware chief do my 
heart good; they sound pleasantly in my ears, 
and I will do as he bids me, because it is his 
pleasure, and not because I am so skilful as he,” 
returned Montour. 

While these words were being exchanged the 
parties were not standing still, but moving to- 
ward the Iroquois camp with much cirecumspec- 
tion. In approaching the spot, they passed over 
a considerable portion of the field of bautle, and 
saw many mournful mementoes of the fight. As 
they warily drew near the ground where the In- 
dians had made their bivouac, the aspect of 
things was greatly changed. The hundreds of 
red faces that had swarmed there during the day 
could no longer be seen—they were out on a mis- 
sion of death. Montour queried whether all had 
not gone, and was about to express his convic- 
tion that such was the case, when the Delaware 
pointed towards a cabin standing solitary upon 
the plains. A closer scrutiny revealed the forms 
of men. Lawson suggested that they were a 
party left to guard the scout, who was doubtless 

in the cabin. To effect their laudable purpose, 
it was necessary to overpower these grim and 
watchful sentinels. To approach them in a 
direct line, would have been injudicious, and in 
fact impracticable ; therefore they advanced in a 
circuitous manner. When they had gained that 
side of the cabin farthest from the battle-field, 
they discovered that the few Senecas who re- 
mained behind were quite forgetful of their trust. 
The dwelling was no longer surrounded as it 
had been, for in their eagerness to know what 
was passing down the valley, they had forsaken 
their several posts and gathered at that point 
nearest the scene of conflict, where, with distend- 
ed nostrils, and glowing eyes which shone 
through the darkness like fire, they listefied to 
every sound that was borne to their ears, longing 
to join in the dreadful din, yet fearing to desert 
entirely the duty that had been assigned them. 

With their feathered heads bent forward, their 
bodies fixed and statue-like, their tomahawks 
clutched in their firmly set fingers, they present- 
ed a wild and striking tableaux. Their souls 
were with their brethren, slaying, scalping, shout- 
ing the cries of their nation. Thus intensely 
silent they sent their savage thoughts after those 
who were shedding innocent blood, and rioting 
with untold fury in scenes of horror which no 
imagination can paint. 








That was their last battle, real or imaginary. 
The hatchets which they grasped in their ner- 
vous, restless hands were never fleshed again in 
human mortality—their lithe arms never grap- 
pled a foe, and never more did they raise the 
war-cry of the Iroquois. They perished where 
they stood—fell suddenly while their spirits yet 
revelled with the distant strife—sank upon the 
turf before they knew danger was near, and 
died before a single whoop or shout went up to 
speak their rage or agony. 

Montour and his party had crept upon them 
warily, and thus they fell. The cabin was en- 
tered, but Dunbar was not there. They search- 
ed every part of the dwelling, but their labor 
was fruitless—the scout coald not be found. 

* * * * * 

Ellen Devron and Elvira Hudson continued 
to gaze anxiously up the river. That the firing 
drew nearer, and was more scattering, there 
could no longer remain a doubt. This was 
a circumstance that boded little good, for it spoke 
to the hearts of the maidens of retreat; and re- 
treat was equivalent to slaughter, rapine and 
devastation. The day faded away and the last 
rays of the setting sun seemed to struggle faintly 
with the dark smoke of battle, and to be finally 
quenched by its mephitic vapors. A gloomy 
twilight followed, and then night was fairly in 
the ascendant. A few dropping, irregular shots 
were still heard, mingled with other sounds, 
shrill and ominous. 

“ The sad truth is told,” said Ellen. ‘Nota 
hope of victory now remains tous. Too well 
do those sounds admonish us that all is lost. 
Only a random firing is heard ; the volleys that 
mark a regular engagement have long since 
ceased, and our defenders are retreating toward 
the forts. Alas! who can tell us where are 
those who went out from us not many hours 
ago—friends, relatives, mutaal protectors of our 
sex.” 

“Not many of them will return,” replied El- 
vira. “And to that painful fact we must try to 
reconcile our minds.” 

“We may well pause and ask what will be our 
own fate, children,” said Mrs. Hudson. 

As if to bear unequivocal evidence to this re- 
mark, a fire shot up from the opposite shore 
from a dwelling just fired by a savage hand. 
The flame ate greedily in to the fabric, and by 
its light several fugitives were plainly seen for a 
brief instant pursued by pitiless beings madly 
elated with victory. From this spectacle they 
were forced to turn to contemplate another. 
Wilkesbarre Fort, not far abqve them on the 
same side of the river, was ere long in a blaze, 
and the parties who were unwilling beholders of 
a sight so terrifying, remembered that many fam- 
ilies had taken shelter there. Where were they ? 
Was the leaping fire their winding sheet? Was 
the little stockade their funeral pyre? They 
could not answer these questions at first ; but 
presently they were partially solved, for the 
glare of the burning fortification revealed the 
figures of women and children flying to the ad- 
jacent swamp. 

Stone, in his “ History of Wyoming,” elo- 
quently describes the fearful event, and we can- 
not do better than make a brief quotation from 
his work. 

“ The closing scene of that memorable drama 
was in terrible keeping with the bloody acts 
which had preceded. Flushed with victory, 
the savage Senecas still pursued their victims, 
filling the valley with their wild screams, and 
rushing onward in overwhelming numbers. The 
few Americans who escaped the murderous con- 
flict in the field, fled precipitately to Wilkes- 
barre Fort, where were gathered women and 
children waiting the dread issue of the contest 
with breathless anxiety. Their return only add- 
ed to the dreadful consternation already pre- 
vailing in the fortress. Scized with panic at the 
idea of being cooped up there with the certainty 
of meeting a ruthless destruction if they remain- 
ed, they fled to the mountains, and sought refuge 
in the recesses of a dreary swamp, called after- 
ward from. the numbers who fell there, the 
“Shades of Death.” But an enemy was on 
their track, familiar with swamps, and expert in 
threading the deepest fastnesses. They were 
soon found, when the work of destruction re- 
commenced with a fiercer violence. To the few 
survivors this was ‘a night long to be remem- 
bered.’ Behind them they saw the flames spread- 
ing destruction through the valley. On one side 
of them was the battle-field, on which lay their 
brave brethren weltering in their blood. Around 
them, the agonizing shriek proclaimed that the 
dreadful carnage was still going on.” 

Ellen and her friends looked at each other in 
speechless terror. Those whom they expected 
came not to relieve their dreadful anxiety, or to 
guard them from the peril fast drawing upon 
them, with the sure portents of sweeping them 
away. They beheld the distance between them 
and their foes momentarily growing less, and to 
add to the horrors of their situation, a fugitive 





passed near the cabin in full flight, pursued by 
an enemy, who already exulted in the certainty 
of success. 

“Tt is time to go,” said Mrs. Hudson. 

“ Where?” asked Elvira. 

“To the woods,” was the hurried response. 

* Hear you not yonder whoops and shricks, 
and do you not foresee what our own fate may 
be there?” replied Elvira. 

“ We will not fly in that direction ; I know of 
a more secure retreat,” added Mrs. Hudson, 
who, good woman, was resolved to encourage 
the maidens as much as lay in her power, and 
make them feel, if possible, a hope which was at 
that crisis a stranger to her own breast—that of 
final Pp She entered the dwelling and 
brought thence a small basket of food which she 
well knew would be wanted in the wilderness to 
which she contemplated going. 

“ Ought we not to tarry a short time longer ¢” 
asked Ellen, still lingering. 

“And for what objectt Let me warn you, 
child, not to expect too confidently the retarn— 
the return of our friend,”’ resumed Mrs. Hudson. 

“Tt is impossible for me to abandon the 
thought that my father will soon appear,” added 
Ellen. 

“T know it’s hard, but many have parted this 
day to meet no more in time,” returned Mrs. 
Hudson. ‘“ We have lingered too long already. 
Hush! did you hear that? Some one comes 
this way—come, girls, come !” . 

They turned from the cabin toward the forest 
in the rear; but had proceeded but a few yards 
when they heard voices behind them. There 
were several fruit trees at hand, overhung with 
the green vines of the creeping grape, and amid 
the verdant foliage, the fair fugitives took tem- 
porary shelter. 





—— 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ELLEN AND ELVIRA. 


With fearful, feverish expectation Mrs. Hud- 
son and the two maidens remained in the shrub- 
bery, listening to the sounds that were momenta- 
rily growing more distinct. The voices were 
heard very plainly, and Ellen pressed Elvira’s 
arm convulsively when the well known tone of 
Lanaway saluted her anxious ears. Nor were 
the emotions of Elvira of a more pleasing kind, 
when she, in turn, became conscious that the 
other party was Martin Secord. 

“They have fled, evidently,” said Lanaway 
to his companion, as both passed near the grape 
vines where the females were concealed. 

“It appears so; so far as I can judge, I have 
reason to believe that they did not go to Wilkes- 
barre Fort, or to Fort Forty on the other side,” 
rejoined Martin. 

“ Perhaps by looking about we can find them, 
unless some of their friends have lived to assist 
them away,” returned Lanaway. 

“I can name one or two that were not ina 
condition to aid them,” said the other. 

This remark produced powerful sensations in 
the minds of the parties who were forced to 
hear it. 

“Gaston, as I have told you, received from 
some friendly hand a dangerous wound,” added 
Secord. 

Ellen who held the hand of Elvira, was con- 
scious that a shuddering went over her frame 
when Edward Gaston was mentioned. 

“Was he left on the field ?”’ inquired Lana- 
way, stepping a little nearer to the trees. 

“No; Montour, our evil genius, discovered 
his dangerous situation and bore him off.” 

“ Well, what then happened ?” 

“TI followed him intending to finish my work, 
but unfortunately was seen by Montour just as 
he reached the river (for toward the river he 
went), and the result was that—that—” 

“What ?” 

“That I missed my aim, and in return he 
threw his hatchet at me (for you know he always 
wears one ) with such precision that it struck me 
upon the head and felled me instantly. I recov- 
ered quickly, for the edge of the weapon did not 
take effect, and getting upon my feet, immediate- 
ly left the spot.” 

“What became of Gaston ?” 

“T cannot tell you, but it is probable that he 
will not survive this bloody night. Now if we 
could but discover the retreat of these obsti- 
nate beauties, we might have matters our own 
way entirely, for not one of their kith and kin will 
outlive the third of July.” 

“* Hard fares it with the Yankees; the baptism 
of blood has come. But I am not content; a 
feeling of bitter disappointment creeps over me. 
Mach (more than I have been willing to own) 
have my thoughts been directed toward Ellen 
Devron. Indeed, friend Martin, I feel that it is 
quite impossible for me to be happy without 
her,”’ said Lanaway, with much emphasis. 

“ Thus is it with me; Elvira Hudson has en- 
grossed all the love I am capable of feeling. I 













































































































may say that I have set my heart fally upon the 
self-willed damsel. I had hoped (and have in 
truth acted with reference to that matter) that 
the events of this day would give me power over 
the person of the girl; bat like you I am deeply 
disappointed. Our royalist friends are victors, 
and the rebels are dying by scores, but I con- 
fess that I am miserable.’’ 

Ellen wished that she could safely assure him 
that guilt is ever wretched. 

“Turn your gaze yonder! What do you see? 
Wilkesbarro Fort in flames. Whatdo your ears 
hear? The exultant cries of merciless savages ; 
mingled with the agonizing shrieks of vanquished 


. foes? But does this content you? Are you 


happy in the contemplation of these direful 
sights and sounds? Far from it; you experience 
av Ido, the unwelcome pangs of baffled hopes 
and disappointed love. What then avails this 
awful scene? Tous nothing—to the followers 
of John Butler mach. And why is this scene 
comparatively fruitless tous? For the reason 
that those upon whom we have set our hearts 
have eluded us.” 

“ You speak to the point, and I acknowledge 
that really we have gained but little, except the 
punishment of our enemies. Dunbar the scout 
is a prisoner—Gaston is wounded, and doubt- 
less Devron, Montour, Hudson, and the Ham- 
monds will fall. I dare say before this moment 
they have lost their scalps. More than this I 
confess we have not gained, for those who sur- 
vive this trying ordeal, will forever after hold our 
names in detestation,” answered Martin. 

“True indeed is your last remark,” thought 
Ellen. 

“ We shall be called monsters and traitors, no 
doubt; but to indemnify ourselves as much as 
possible for what we shall suffer in the fature, 
let us make sure of those fair but perverse ones, 
who refused to listen to reason, and preferred 
danger to safety.” 

“ Itis not difficult to say ‘ let us make sure of 
them,’ but we have found already that it is ex- 
tremely hard to do so,” said Martin. 

“ How are we to know that they are not hid- 
den somewhere in the vicinity ?” 

“ Il will it fare with them if they are. There 
are those in pursuit of such, who are keen at fol- 
lowing a flying enemy, and who will not relent 
at the contemplation of a pretty maiden, or spare 
& woman on account of her sex.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed Lanaway. “I shud- 
der at the thought of the danger that hangs over 
the head of Ellen Devron; and yet, Martin, I 
warned her of it—and—and she scorned me for, 
my pains. I told her that fire would pass over 
Wyoming, in awful fury; and that the toma- 
hawk would do a work of blood ; but indignant, 
she covered me with reproach.” 

“Whatever betide them, we know for our sat- 
isfaction that they were warned, and might have 
been shielded from the devastating storm.” 

“And, methinks, Martin, that we wooed in a 
novel way; I doubt whether woman can be won 
by threats. When I held before the bright eyes 
of Ellen, a picture of woe like the scene now 
transpiring around us, I was lower in her esti- 
mation than ever before—immeasurably lower,” 
added Lanaway, bitterly. 

“Flattery has ever proved more effectual 
than threats, from mother Eve downward to 
this day. Speak to them smoothly—praise them 
for their beauty, and they will smile upon you; 
but approach them with blunt speech and home- 
ly truth, and your room will be more desirable 
than your company.” 

‘Let us go a short distance in this direction,” 
added Lanaway. 

The two royalists, who had been looking about 
them with eagerness while thus conversing, now 
drew nearer the spot where the females were con- 
cealed, who stood stupified with terror, scarcely 
daring to breathe. Martin meanwhile passed 
round the trees, within a few yards of the trem- 
bling ones, and putting aside the branches at- 
tempted to look beneath the vines ; but it was so 
dark that he saw not the forms of the fugitives. 
There followed, so far as the latter were con- 
cerned, a moment of intense suspense; then Se- 
cord walked from the spot examining every 
place within bow-shot where he deemed it possi- 
ble for a human being to be secreted. 

Lanaway employed himself in a similar man- 
ner. Having taken an opposite direction, he 
suddenly stopped and bent his steps directly to- 
ward the fruit trees. That the fact of their 
propinquity would now be known, seemed no 
longer a question of doubt; but while he appear- 
ed in the very act of making the dreaded discov- 
ery, some lucky chance seemed to prevent the 
catastrophe. 

Other incidents now attracted the attention of 
Lanaway and his companion. Several panting 
victims closely pursued by the triumphant sav- 
ages and tories, ran past the spot, hoping to 
escape the vindictive fury of foes drunken with 
blood. 

“We are baffled once more,” remarked Lana- 
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way; “but perhaps it isn’t too late to deal with 
those who have stood most in our way.” 

“ Let us go down to the river; we may find 
Gaston, Hudson, Montour, Devron or somebody 
else there,” Martin rejoined, and they instantly 
hurried away. 

“Thank kind Heaven, my children, for you 
have escaped wonderfully from the power of 
wicked men. Come, we must go on.” 

“Speak softly, mother! look toward the 
honse !”’ answered Elvira. 

“The savages have discovered it, and are 
searching within for its recent occupants,” ob- 
served Ellen. 

“ What a yell of disappointment! They dis- 
cern that the inmates have gone. What if they 
should come this way and look for us—the dis- 
tance is so short that I tremble ?” added Elvira. 

One of the natives appeared with a blazing 
brand, and proceeded to fire the dwelling in sev- 
eral places. 

“So many happy hours have passed there, 
and now to see it swept away!” sighed Elvira. 

“Think of those who lose more than houses 
or lands—life itself,” said her mother. 

The fire quickly performed its work upon the 
cabin ; in ten minutes it was wrapped in flame. 
Occasionally a puff of wind carried the smoke 
and cinders toward them, rendering their posi- 
tion almost intolerable. 

Around the flaming fabric infuriated beings ran, 
brandishing aloft the tomahawk and the gun, 
entertaining, doubtless, a faint suspicion that 
some unfortunate one might be hidden in the 
burning building, who would rush out to escape 
a fiery death, to meet a quicker fate at their 
hands. The leaves of the trees nearest the 
dwelling grew sere and yellow, scorched by the 
intensity of the heat. The fugitives began to 
suffer from the increased temperature, and ex- 
pected to be driven from their covert by the hot 
and suffocating gushes of blinding smoke that 
repeatedly poured upon them. Prone upon the 
earth, with their handkerchiefs pressed closely 
to their faces, they awaited in dread expectation, 
and with sufferings well nigh insupportable, the 
uncertain issue. Added to the torture of the 
seething vapor that enshrouded them, was the 
no less agonizing fear of being discovered by 
the authors of those terrific scenes. 

Ellen felt a deadly stupor stealing upon her— 
a painful distension of the lungs—a dizziness in 
her brain—an awful sense of suffocation, which 
threatened a speedy extinction of life. Sensa- 
tion, memory, consciousness, grew less and less. 
Her mind teemed with feverish fancies and fan- 
tastic creations, as dreadful in their imaginary 
terrors as the drama being enacted in the world 
of reality in which she dwelt. 

She still heard (within) the shouts of enemies ; 
and burning dwellings and dying victims were 
pictured with life-like distinctness upon the field 
of mental vision. Suddenly a sound recalled 
her from the dark trance that had bound her 
senses—a voice smote upon her ear with magical 
effect. She raised herself from the earth with a 
convulsive effort, and gazing wildly through the 
smoke and fire, beheld Roland Montour beating 
down the savages. She had a vague conscious- 


» ness of being lifted in some person’s arms and 


borne swiftly away. And this circumstance was 
connected with a feeling of security, strange, 
gladdening and soothing to her perturbed soul. 
The re-action was so great that she knew no 
more, and seemed to exist in a dreamy, curious 
and shadowy realm, without pain, without rap- 
ture, without fear, and yet without enjoyment. 

In that suspension ofall the active phenomena 
of existence, Ellen was lost to time, circumstance, 
place, the past and present—ceased to have any 
knowledge of friends or foes, or the tragedy 
enacting upon the plains of Wyoming—once her 
own delightful home, but now the reflex of 
Pandemonium itself. Yet those friendly arms 
were about her, her head was pillowed tenderly 
on a bosom full of unspoken kindness, unuttered 
friendship, untiring devotion, unknown love. 
© Flower of my life, so lovely and so lone! 

Whom I would rather in this desert meet, 

Scorning, and scorned by fortune’s power, than own 
Her pomp and splendors lavished at my feet; 

Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 

Than odors cast on heaven’s own shrine, to please— 
Give me thy love, than luxury more sweet, 

And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze, 
When Ooromandel’s ships return from Indian seas.” 

If sentiments like these, pure, gentle and 
hallowing, had secret utterance in Roland’s 
mind, all unknown were they to the maiden 
whose form he bore so softly, and apparently with 
so little exertion and so much pleasure, while he 
traversed the tangled forest. 

On a hill the parties paused and gazed back 
upon the valley. It was agrand yet awful spec- 
tacle; forts were blazing, dwellings crumbling 
to ashes, and the demon of partizan fury spread- 
ing his sanguinary wings over Wyoming. 

“ Then looked they to the hills, where fire overhung 

The bandit groups, in one Vesuvian glare; 
Or swept, far seen, the tower, whose clock unrung, 
Told legible that midnight of despair.” 

Upborne as upon the breath of the devouring 
flame, came those sounds that may not again be 
heard this side of the infernal shore, where mis- 
ery and maddened hate embody their emotions 
in direst shrieks. Montour pressed his hot and 
tearless eyes, and unable longer to endure the 
sight spread out before him, turned to the un- 
conscious Ellen, and kneeling beside her assisted 
Elvira in her efforts to restore animation. 

Grimly and with folded arms the Delaware 
chief watched the progress of the destroying 
element ; and Lawson, leaning on his rifle, was 
too much affected to speak; while Mrs. Hudson 
in the lowly attitude of prayer, prayed and wept, 
prayed for those who were suffering, wept for 
those who had gone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FORTUNES OF DUNBAR. 


Ir will be remembered by the reader, that we left 
Dunbar in a situation extremely unpleasant and 
critical ; 80 much so that a desive'to escape must 
have been very natural, and thé means of at- 
taining that was the first thing to be considered. 

Bound and surrounded by watchful warriors, 
he saw but small chance of effecting a design 
upon the suecess of which his life depended. 











But a man like Dunbar, who had seen so much 
of danger and vicissitude, was not easily subdued 
in spirit and resolution. Many similarly placed, 
would have abandoned themselves to despair 
and hopeless repinings, without making a single 
effort to recover lost liberty. 

Picture, if you can, the scout’s feelings during 
the battle. Every volley made him anxious to 
join in the melee, and the shouting and cheering 
of the combatants chafed his temper and render- 
ed him traly miserable under the restraint to 
which he was subjected. As the tumult of bat- 
tle increased, so in proportion grew his impa- 
tience. Unable longer to endure the suspense, 
he dragged himself, by much exertion, to the 
only window which the cabin could boast of, to 
see what the aspect of things might be. Un- 
luckily the window looked from and not toward 
the scene of battle. He was greatly surprised to 
discover that not a single Indian was to be seen 
on that side of the cabin; in their eagerness to 
behold the conflict, they had forgotten their trust. 
Perceiving the true state of affairs, Dunbar felt 
confident that if he could succeed in getting rid 
of his bands, escape would be practicable, and he 
looked about the rough apartment for some in- 
strument with which to sever the cords that 
bound him, but could discover nothing of the 
kind. Casting his eyes toward the large stone 
fire-place, he perceived that a little smoke curled 
up from the brands. Working himself to the 
spot, he blew upon the smouldering fagots until 
he produced a flame, over which he held his wrists 
in such a manner as to set the cords on fire; 
and he had the pleasure of seeing them slowly 
burn off, leaving his hands at liberty. To free 
his limbs was then but the labor of an instant ; 
and then carefully removing the sash from the 
window, he made a safe exit. Securing a toma- 
hawk that was lying upon the gronnd near the 
place of his egress, the scout crept from the dan- 
gerous vicinage, keeping within range of the 
cabin for a considerable distance, and then strik- 
ing off to the right, went toward the river. Know- 
ing how difficult it would be to traverse a field 
swarming with enemies, which he would be 
obliged to do to reach the American lines, which 
were then beginning to waver, he plunged into 
the water and swam to Monockonock Island. 

By the time he had accomplished that task, 
the men of Wyoming had commenced their dis- 
astrous retreat. 

“The day is lost!’ exclaimed Dunbar. 
“Well do I know it by the scattering fire and 
yells that shake the heavens, as ’twere. A sad 
fight will’ it be, and hard will it fare with the 
people of the valley, The waves of destruction 
roll downward, as I may say, and before long 
one I love will be in danger, with perhaps no 
one near to throw a protectin’ hand around 
her.” 

Dunbar remained upon the island until after 
dark, at which time the route of the Americans 
was complete, as has been shown. From the 
lower part of Monockonock, he was able to see 
numbers of the vanquished running down to the 
bank of the river and leaping into the water, not 
unfrequently followed by several tories, or sav- 
ages, who discharged their guns at them while 
they were swimming. It was after reaching this 
island that a whig was slain by his own brother, 
as related by Stone. Dunbar was not a witness 
of an act of fratricide so atrocious, having left 
the spot before the crime was perpetrated. Upon 
his knees the fugitive fell at the feet of his un- 
natural brother, pleading eloquently for the boon 
of life, but with an unfeeling oath the monster 
shot him dead. 

Soon after dark Dunbar swam to the main- 
land on the Wilkesbarre side, and concealed him- 
self for a while in the bushes, where he beheld 
the conflagration of the fort. He then made his 
way toward Hammond’s as fast as the dangers 
of the way would permit, for he experienced a 
feverish anxiety on Hester’s account, which 
would not let him remain at rest though death 
threatened him at every step. 

When he passed Mr. Hudson’s cabin it was in 
flames, and his kind heart was deeply moved at 
the sight; for he thought of the fair and inno- 
cent ones who had so long found a happy home 
there. He saw swarthy figures reflected in the 
glare of the red fire, and knew that alone and 
unarmed he could do nothing for those who at 
that moment might be captives, or already, per- 
chance, numbered with the slain. He hurried 
on, sometimes stopping to conceal himself from 
the keen eyes of foes, and casting wary glances 
upon every side, bitterly regretting the necessary 
slowness of his progress. When he had accom- 
plished about half the distance to Hammond’s he 
discovered Martin Secord standing on the bank. 
He heard him call to some one in the water, with 
apparent friendliness. 

“Is that you, Bill Hammond ?” 

The swimmer replied in the affirmative. 

“ Come back,” added Secord, in a friendly 
tone. 

“No; I can swim across the river and make 
my escape,” rejoined Hammond. 

“You cannot; the Indians are on the oppo- 
site side, and they will kill you. Come to me, 

I will protect you. If danger threatens you, I 
will say you are my brother.” 

Believing that Secord was sincere in his prom- 
ises, William Hammond turned and swam back, 
and while he was so doing, Martin asked him 
several questions in the same easy and confident 
tone; among others if he had seen Edward 
Gaston. When within a few yards of the bank, 
the young man paused and said : 

“We were once very good friends, Martin; I 
hope you bear me no malice!’ 

“Don’t be a fool—come along!” replied the 
other. 

Hammond came on fully assured. Secord 
stepped into the edge of the water to receive 
him, and as he grasped with his left hand the 
right of his former friend, with the other he bur- 
ied his hatchet in his head.* 

Fer a moment the scout stood paralyzed with 
the unutterable perfidy of the act; then recoy- 
ering his energies, he sprang upon the guilty 
villain, and with one blow of his tomahawk laid 
him at his feet, gasping in the agonies of dis- 
solution. 


® Bee Stone's « History of Wyoming,” page 219. 





“ Heaven’s judgment has overtaken you at ing-place, where not one of the heathen can find 


last,” said Dunbar. “It wasn’t at all likely that 
you would be suffered to live after the commis- 
sion of such an awful deed. The fate of Ham- 
mond you have richly merited ; but his. manly 
soul has gone to a realm of peace where you 
can’t never go; for heaven would become hell 
if you went there.” 

Martin opened his eyes and stared wildly at 
the scout. 

“You’ve got what you can’t get over,” added 
Dunbar. 

An expression of indescribable terror distort- 
ed Secord’s ghastly face. 

“Water !” he articulated faintly. The scout 
brought some in his hat and wet the lips of the 
dying man. 

“My doom is fixed, I suppose ?”’ he added, in 
a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

“You’re dyin’ and givin’ up things of an 
airthly natur, as ’twere,”’ answered Dunbar. 

“Death has come before I was ready for it. 
Isn’t there a chance for me yet?” continued 
Martin, in the same hollow whisper. 

“Sich as you are never ready to go when the 
trumpet of death sounds the retreat from the 
battle-field of this mortal state. I can’t say what 
kind of quarters you'll find there—but as good 
as you’ve given, I presume—full as good. As 
for your chance of livin’, I should say it is so 
small that there isn’t the least prospect of it 
whatever. So give up that idea, and try to 
think of the new scenes, as ’twere, now openin’ 
afore your intarnal eyes.” 

Secord groaned and cold tremors shook his 
frame. He put out his hands as if swimming in 
the air, and then gesticulated wildly as if to some 
phantom form. 

“Tell Bill Hammond to go away!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Alas! unhappy wretch! he has gone—gone 
too far—so far that I shall never see his honest 
face agin; and the pretty Hester will weep long 
for his absence,”’ responded the scout, brushing 
a tear from his eye. 

“ Can you pray, Dunbar ?” asked Martin, with 
suddenly inspired energy. 

“Thave tried to pray now and then for the 
poor sinner that stands afore ye, but I can’t say 
that I’ve been a prayin’ man in my time; but 
T’d advise you to say ‘ Lord have mercy on me!’ 
or somethin’ like that—it may do you good.” 

“ The Lord have mercy on me!” said Martin, 
in a whisper scarcely audible. ' 

“Amen!” and glancing again at Secord, Dun- 
bar perceived that he had ceased to live. 

The scout moved on, and in a few moments 
was near Hammond’s cabin, which was yet un- 
scathed by Indian malignity. As he turned 
around the corner of the dwelling, he saw a 
female form standing at the window. His step 
startled her, and as she was about to fly, the par- 
ties mutually recognized each other. The female 
was Pale Cloud, and she motioned the scout to 
be silent. Approaching she whispered : 

“The maiden that you love and who loves 
you, is in danger.” 

“« There’s no sich person in existence,’’ replied 
Dunbar; “but if you mean ‘that Hester Ham- 
mond is in danger, show me how and where.” 

Pale Cloud pointed to the window; Dunbar 
looked in. He saw Wintermoot and two men ; 
the first was standing over Hester, who had 
swooned, and was trying to restore her. 

“No matter!” he exclaimed, addressing the 
men. “ Do not wait for her to revive ; take her 
up just as she is, and let us hurry to Butler’s 
camp.” 

“‘T wish I had weapons,” said Dunbar. 

“ Here they are,” returned Pale Cloud, plac- 
ing a brace of pistols in his hands. The scout 
eagerly caught the instruments, and when Win- 
termoot led the way into the open air (followed 
by the men bearing their insensible burden), he 
fired both the weapons in rapid succession. 
Wintermoot and one of his accomplices fell, 
while the other ran away as fast as possible. 
Dunbar took Hester im his arms, and bore her 
toward the forest. 

“Thave been up to Hudson’s, but was too 
late,” said Katherine, as she kept along at his 
side. 

“You learned nothing of them as used to 
make the place so pleasant and cheerful like ?” 
asked the scout. 

“No; but owing you a debt of gratitude, I 
hastened to Mr. Hammond’s, thinking I could 
best pay it by offering my services to the maiden 
whom you are bearing to a place of safety.” 

“ Yes, what little you may happen to fancy 
that you owe me onthe score of freeing you 
from the war-party of Mohawks, can well be 
settled in that way.” 

“Thave heard that you loved her; Roland 
has—” 

“Hush! for heaven’s sake—she revives !’’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Do not fear, good Dunbar. What I have 
said is not so profound a secret as you may be 
inclined to imagine, or will it, perchance, prove 
so—” 

“Be quiet, woman! Do you not see that she 
is becoming conscious of what is said? and 1 
wouldn’t for the world have her hear sich absurd 
notions, as I may say,” added Dunbar, with con- 
siderable sharpness. 

Pale Cloud directed her attention to Hester, 
and she was soon sufficiently restored to walk 
with the aid of Dunbar’s arm to support her; 
for she had passed through a scene of excite- 
ment so intense that it had nearly deprived her 
of physical power. Calmly and trustingly she 
resigned herself to the guidance and protection 
of the scout, refraining from asking those ques- 
tions concerning her friends that struggled for 
utterance in her breast, fearing that she should 
hear news of a description to increase her trials. 
Of the death of her brother, Dunbar made no 
mention, resérving that sad recital for a season 
when she should be better able to bear her grief. 
The present consideration was to escape from 
the valley and find a spot of safety, and not to 
dwell upon the calamities which each or all had 
suffered. 

“Tam at home in these woods,” said the 
scout, “ and you need feel but little fear of pur- 
suit. Before midnight I will show you a hid- 





us; and that is a great deal to say in an hour 
like this.” 

“I feel safe with thee, David,” said Hester. 

“ You might be safe with him for a whole life- 
time,” said Pale Cloud. 

“ T would defend her to the last,” he earnestly 
added. 

“T would that your lives could pass together, 
and the current of your joys and sorrows flow on 
in one common stream,” resumed Pale Cloud, 
turning and placing a hand upon an arm of 
each. 

** You do wrong,” returned Dunbar, sorrow- 
fully, and even sternly, “to speak so freely be- 
fore Miss Hammond. Whatever my feelin’s 
have been toward her, I have kept ’em to myself, 
and have never troubled her with my foolish 
weakness. But now you have thoughtlessly and 
unkindly betrayed to her what I wouldn’t have 
had her know for the wealth of the king of Eng- 
land, as ’twere. Miss Hester, I hope you'll pass 
it over, and not lay it up agin her, nor think the 
less of me for it, because she’s excited, as I may 
say, with the scenes of this dreadful night, and 
doesn’t well understand what she’s talkin’ of.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, David,” returned 
Miss Hammond, quietly. 

“Tt’s like you, Miss Hester; you never did 
wantonly hurt a person’s feelin’s, but was allers 
delicate and tender of ’em, and I thank you,” he 
replied, in a tremulous voice. 

‘Does thee love me, David?” asked Hester, 
turning her pale yet placid face toward Dunbar’s. 

“T never was a man to tell an untrath, and 
let what will come of it, I can’t now, even to es- 
cape your displeasure, Hester. I confess that I 
have so far forgotten myself, and been so incon- 
siderate, blind and foolish, as to love you as if 
you wasn’t common flesh and blood, but some- 
thin’ pure, angelic, and unairthly like.” 

Dunbar bowed his head as he was making this 
confession, and his chest heaved convulsively. 

Hester made no answer, but laid her little 
hand in his rough, strong one, and then hid her 
blushing, tearful face in Pale Cloud’s bosom. 
Dunbar stood embarrassed, perplexed, confound- 
ed. He could discern no anger in the maiden’s 
manner, heard no reproaches, saw her hand 
lying passively in his, and looked imploringly at 
Katherine for an explanation. The comely 
half-breed smiled, and gradually and for the first 
time, the idea that he was loved in return forced 
itself upon him. His face flushed with hope, 
and carefully he imprisoned the little hand— 
held it tenderly, hesitatingly. 

“If I dared to hope that I am forgiven,” he 
said, slowly, and with a penitent voice. 

‘* You are more than forgiven,” returned Pale 
Cloud. ‘“ Have you no eyes except for the trail, 
no perceptions save for the approach of an 
enemy ?” 

Dunbar drew Hester gently toward him, and 
as her dark, shining tresses fell upon his breast, 
exclaimed : 

“O, the misery, the happiness of this night!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
AFTER TEARS, SMILES. 


Mr. Hupson, whose name has not yet been 
particularly noticed in connection with the bat- 
tle, fought in the right wing and was among the 
last to leave the field. Being hotly pursued, he 
diverged from the general course of the fugitives, 
nor paused until he had left his foes far behind. 
He stopped about two miles north of Fort Forty, 
and concealed himself in a young growth of 
birch. But though so distant from the scene of 
conflict, he was by no means in a position free 
from danger, and was obliged to remain perfect- 
ly quiet to escape discovery. It was while thus 
hidden, that he was forced to be an unwilling 
witness of a most cruel spectacle—the tragedy of 
what has since been called “Queen Esther’s 
Rock.” A number of prisoners, amounting in 
all to sixteen, were taken to that spot to be offer- 
ed as sacrifices to savage malice. The Senecas, 
Mohawks and Onondagas, formed a circle around 
the rock, when the victims were brought for- 
ward and arranged about it in a mournful ring. 
A fire was burning brightly near the spot, and 
by its light Hudson was able to recognize many 
of the doomed ones; among them he saw Mr. 
Hammond, Hester’s father. 

A weird and horrible-looking squaw, with a 
war-club, commenced the work of destruction; 
while the. warriors laughed, danced, leaped, 
shouted, and made the hourawful beyond descrip- 
tion, with their inhuman orgies. Well did Queen 
Esther perform the work of that memorable 
night. Passing around the circle, chanting a 
wild, startling air, half shriek, half howl, she 
dealt her blows at measured periods. Every in- 
stant Hudson saw the priestess of death approach- 
ing nearer to his friend Hammond, and he long- 
ed to do something to save him. He had his 
loaded riffe in his hand, and no longer capable of 
restraining his indignation, horror and sympathy, 
he aimed at the female monster, through an 
opening in the circle. 

Sharply cracked the weapon, and the crimson 
queen fell upon the body of her last terrible of- 
fering. ‘The confusion created by this incident 
gave Hammond a chance to recover his feet, 
shake off the murderers and escape. Hudson 
fled and no pursuit was offered, for the savage 
actors were quite sated and satisfied with what 
they had already done. 

In crossing the river, far.down below, he dis- 
covered Edward Gaston. still in the canoe, 
which had lodged against a log. With Ham- 
mond’s assistance he was taken to the shore, 
and conveyed to the woods, were by chance, 
they fell in with Montour, while he and Elvira 
were directing their attention to the restoration 
of Ellen. Soon after the parties were joined by 
Cato, who, true to his trust, was assisting Mr. 
Devron to a place of security. 

Our next and last scene opens at the subter- 
ranean vault in the mountains. The sun came 
up as brightly as though no deeds of wicked- 
ness had been wrought in the valley of Wyo- 
ming. The winds were as soft and fragrant as if 
they had never borne the odor of blood, or the 
cries of despair. The wild birds sang cheerily 
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in the trees, and there was no sound of m 
there. Roland Montour stood near the rift, 
with Ellen leaning upon his arm. The maiden 
looked pale and languid, but notunhappy. The 
young man placed his hand upon hers, some. 
what timidly, and said in a low tone : 

“The few words which I wished to address 
to you I will say at once, and I hope you will 
not reprove me too severely for my temerity, 
It is true that a great calamity has befallen the 
valley—a calamity that oppresses all hearts ; but 
I trust that you will not consider it ill-tim, 
when I allude to the feelings which your beaty 
and amiability have inspired.” 

Ellen’s face suddenly changed its pallor for g 
rich crimson hue. 

“Tr may with some plausibility be said, that 
my acquaintance with you is short, but methinks 
no measured period of time is required to win 
the human heart—to smite the rock of human 
affection and make its purest Waters gush forth, 
Ihave smothered my passion long—I can re. 
strain myself no longer, and am compelled, by a 
sentiment that I am certain will be as lasting as 
life itself, to make this bold and perhaps un. 
welcome declaration.” 

Montour paused, and Ellen averted her face 
in such a manner that he could not see its 
expression. 

“‘T am grateful that you hear me thus patient. 
ly and kindly. I ought to reflect that you know 
but little of my history, and that the son of a—” 

“‘Half-breed,” added a voice near at hand. 
Roland looked to his right and saw Pale Cloud 
at his side. 

“‘ Behold my mother !” said Montour, as Kath. 
enine drew near and took Ellen’s unresisting 
hand. The maiden gazed into the woman’s 
face a moment with deep interest, and replied : 

‘And do you believe, Roland Montour, that I 
could think less of you for confessing this fair 
creature for your mother—a being whose every 
feature speaks of goodness, kindness, gentle. 
ness, and purity of soul? Ah, sir, you have 
mistaken my nature, if you imagined so. Love 
is born in the female heart independent of birth 
and outward circumstances; it lives there in its 
strength, independent of all such considerations, 
stronger, infinitely stronger than all.” 

“‘May I, dare I flatter my heart with the rap- 
turous thought that at some future time, I may 
presume to—to—lay some slight claim to the 
kindly regards of Ellen Devron ?”’ 

The maiden sighed, inclined her head gently, 
and attempted to make some fitting reply, but 
could not. 

Roland construed her silence in a most favor- 
able light, and with a quickness which would have 
appeared quite magical to honest Dunbar, who, 
good soul, had no conception of such interest- 
ing matters, save what he had learned upon the 
trail. 

While Montour was making all the natural 
efforts that he could command to express his un- 
expected felicity, Pale Cloud uttered a piercing 
shriek and fell to the ground ; or more truth- 
fully would have fallen, had not Lawson sprang 
forward, from the shadow of the adjacent rock, 
and caught her in season to prevent that accident. 

Here was a new wonder for Roland, and he 
looked at the strange scene with unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“Tt’s what I allers thought,” said Dunbar, 
emerging from the rift. ‘It’s Zinzendorf, 
himself!” * 

“And who is Zinzendorf?” asked Montour, 
quickly._ 

“T can’t reckon you among the wise children, 
because you don’t know your own father, as 
*twere,”’ replied the scout. 

Pale Cloud revived, and opening her eyes, was 
conscious that she saw no phantom figure. 

“ Zinzendorf !’’ she murmured, and seemed on 
the point of relapsing again into insensibility ; 
but water which Ellen sprinkled on her face 
restored her. 

“This seems dream-like and unnatural !’’ ex- 
claimed Lawson. ‘I have mourned you as dead 
for many years.” 

“And have I not wept for you as long ?” re- 
plied Katherine, in trembling accents. 

“‘ The report reached me that you had perish- 
ed by the hand of the Mohawk who carried you 
into captivity. I was not able to leave Germany 
at that time, for I had just been thrown into 
prison on account of religious sentiments which 
I had avowed, having been betrayed by a false 
friend. I sent an agent to look after our child, 
who returned with him, confirming in full the 
accounts which I had previously received of your 
death. . Roland was put to school, while I re- 
mained in durance several years, not being per- 
mitted to see him, and not daring to acknow- 
ledge any relationship, for fear such a confession 
would bring down upon him the evil fortune 
that had followed me. The boy grew weary of 
confinement, and leaving his books found means 
to get back to his native forests. When tardy 
justice had been done me, I crossed the water 
and arrived here a few months ago, since which 
time I have taken an indescribable pleasure in 
being near our son, and watching over him with 
all a father’s fondness, to shield him from danger, 
without divulging the secret that made him the 
object of my tender solicitudé. Several times I 
have been on the point of telling him the impor- 
tant secret, and folding him to the bosom from 
which he has .been so long estranged by the 
force of circumstances, the virulence of religious 
intolerance and partizan policy.” 

“A dark matter coming out very bright,” said 
Castanego, who had joined the group. 

Roland advanced, and Zinzendorf embraced 
him. 

“The agent who took Roland to Germany 
(I learned after I retarned from my captivity), 
reported that you were dead, and therefore I 
ceased to expect your return,” said the Pale 
Cloud. 

“It is probably known to you, that I was 
formerly a missionary to the Delawares 2” add- 
ed Lawson, addressing Roland. “Among them 
I saw and loved Katherine Montour, your 
mpther, to whom I was privately married by 4 
good Moravian preacher. She bore her maiden 
name tntil after you were ushered into the world, 
when those events happened which separated us 
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for a long lapse of years, and prevented the fact 
from becoming known that we had ever been 
married. Heaven has at length, in a most ex- 
traordinary and unexpected manner, re-united 
us; and joyous are the emotions which this 
event produces.” 

“J now know why you took the most danger- 
ous side while we were traversing the battle- 
field,” Roland remarked, 

“J have been near you often,” resumed Law- 
son, “when you little thought that a friendly eye 
was watching over you. That employment am- 
ply compensated me for the effort it cost me to 
maintain my incognito. This singular fancy of 
mine also gave me an excellent opportunity to 
study your character.” 

“Much I fear that you have found me but a 
wayward, headstrong and graceless youth,” an- 
swered our hero. 

«Then he’s found you different from what I 
have. I’ve known you a long time, and seen 
you at your worst as well as at your best; and 
you're the man for me, whether in war, or peace, 
on the trail or off!” exclaimed Dunbar, with 
energy: 

“I am glad to hear a man of your sterling 
integrity bear such unequivocal testimony to his 
character, and Iam proud thatI have such a 
son,” replied Zinzendorf. 

“ Dutiful and kind has he been,” added Kath- 
erine, with a grateful look at the subject of her 
eulogium. © 

“J haven’t been so blind as you might nater- 
ally suppose,” r d Dunbar, speaking to 
Zinzendorf. ‘I’ve noticed more than once, that 
you appeared fond of the lad, and cast curious 
glances, as I may say, at him, when he wasn’t 
aware of it. I’ve been tryin’ to study it out 
since the first time I saw you together, but I 
wasn’t able to make much out of it, as ’twere.” 

“ Nor could you well do so, as the whole affair 
has been wrapped in so much mystery,” he 
returned. 

“Look very much alike,” said the Delaware, 
laconically. 

The parties then entered the cavern, where 
Cato had kindled a fire and prepared a morning 
meal, which was by no means unworthy the 
name of breakfast. This repast, though discuss- 
ed in a style somewhat primitive, was highly 
relished by all, not excepting the two wounded 
men—Devron and Gaston. The sub-mountain 
retreat had been provided with many articles of 
convenience by Dunbar and Montour, who had 
foreseen that it would probably be wanted for 
uses like that which it was then subserving. 

In that secure hiding-place, the survivors of 
the massacre of Wyoming remained in peace 
and safety, until the invaders had withdrawn 
from the valley. 

Roland and Dunbar were wedded to the re- 
spective objects of their choice, before they left 
their sylvan home, by Zinzendorf, who was 
qualified to perform that interesting ceremony. 
Edward Gaston would gladly have followed their 
example, but his wounds were not yet healed, 
and he was obliged to wait a month longer— 
quite a disappointment to him, no doubt. 

The following year, General Sullivan came 
up the valley, and swept the country, with a 
large force, to the great lakes, taking fearfal 
vengeance on those who participated in the in- 
vasion. Both Roland and the scout attached 
themselves to a detachment of Morgan’s riflemen 
under Colonel Parr, and distinguished them- 
selves by their gallant deeds. That Ellen was 
unhappy during the absence of her liege lord ; 
and that Hester was equally miserable on Dun- 
bar’s account, is strictly true, as we learn from 
authentic documents, which can yet be seen— 
providing they can be found ! 

Zinzendorf and Katherine resided in Wyo- 
ming until death relieved them of the cares and 
anxieties of this changeful world; but during 
their lives they enjoyed the society of Roland 
and their fair daughter-in-law, and experienced 
as much of sublunary happiness as usually falls 
to the lot of mortals. 

Peace came with her innumerable blessings, 
and scattered flowers in the pathway of Roland 
and Ellen. A new and more commodious dwell- 
ing was reared on the site of the old one, and 
for many summers Mr. Devron was seen sitting 
in the sunshine in front of the door, with a cheer- 
ful, happy face; while Cato was never far off, 
but ready to attend to his wants with alacrity. 





Just above, lived the Scout of the Susquehanna ; | 


the most honest and contented of men, with his 
loving bride Hester Hammond—the fairest and 
most loyal of wives. 


**Q, Love! in such a wilderness as this, 
Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
And here thou art a god indeed divine. 
Here shall no forms abridge, no hours confine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joy inspire! 
Roll on. ye days of raptured influence, shine! 
Nor, blind with ecstacy’s celestial fire, 
Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire.” 


THE END. 





THE CITY OF TIMBUCTOO., 


of Africa, entered the city of Timbuctoo on the 
7th of September, 1853, after a tedious journey. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES. 


nnn 
BY T. D. WILKING. 


“ Birds are the poor man’s music, and flowers the poor 
man’s poetry.” 


There’s sweeter music than is heard 
In the loud organ’s note, 

When the ione, untaught forest bird, 
From out its swelling throat, 

Pours forth its load of music free, 
Unto the peasant’s ear, 

In strains of sweeter melody 
Thah monarchs ever hear. 


There is a book of poetry sweet, 
We see from day to day; 

Where’er we tread with wandering feet, 
Along life’s varied way. 

Tis written in the blooming flowers, 
That o’er the earth are seen; 

Engraved amid the rosy bowers, 
Among the leaves of green. 


Tis full of golden precepts bright, 
With shining thoughts o’erspread ; 

Tis free unto each passer’s sight, 
Where all mankind may read. 

’Tis written by a nobler hand 
Than any human verse; 

By Him who formed the sea and land, 
And built the universe! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LIFE AT NAHANT: 


—OR,— 


APPEARANCES OPTEN DECEPTIVE. 





BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 


I REMEMBER very well of having passed a 
summer at Nahant, some years since, when I 
was almost a child, though old enough to mark 
and understand what I saw about me. Of late 
years, this delightful watering place, unrivalled 
in its natural situation, has been comparatively 
deserted, while Saratoga and Newport, neither 
of which can compare with it in natural advan- 
tages, have become the fashionable resorts of the 
migratory birds of aristocracy from the Southern 
and Middle States, and various parts of the 
North itself. Let me recall to the mind of any 
one who has stood upon the shores of Nahant, 
and gazed seaward in a storm, or even when the 
ocean was calm, the view almost limitless, and 
the splendor of its belongings, reminding him 
or her of the rugged character of the shore, of 
the isolated nature of the spot, of the delightful 
inland prospect always to be had, of the fine 
rides upon short and long beaches, that connect 
this iron-bound peninsula with the main land, 
and then ask if any spot on the Atlantic sea- 
board can surpass it in grandeur and constant 
beauty. 

But to my story. I was scarcely more than a 
child, certainly not more than fifteen, when the 
incidents which I have to relate occurred. It was 
a fashionable season at Nahant, and the fine ho- 
tel was thronged with visitors from all quarters, 
north, south, east and west, and there were also 
among the company several foreign families who 
were on a tour of the States. All was gayety, 
dress, fashion and conviviality. Indeed, there 
was almost too much style for the proper ease 
and abandon that one seeks at a watering place 
in Europe ; and it is a prevailing and growing 
evil, that, instead of one’s retiring from the stiff- 
ness of city life for recreation, relaxation and 
pleasure, without the restraint of city formula, 
we now-a-days go to the sea-shore, or some in- 
land resort, to be ten times more formal, and 
twenty times more the slaves of fashion than at 
home and in cities. Everybody was observed 
and criticised, everybody was gossipped about, 
there were various cliques and circles, and it was 
the business of each to question the good taste 
and gentility of the others. Nearly all were the 
slaves of the place, rather than the free and in- 
dependent visitors they should have been. But 
there were some exceptions, few and far be- 
tween, and the more striking from this very fact, 
standing out in strong contrast to the rest. 

There came one day to the hotel a couple, 
very young and very unassuming, of whom lit- 
tle could be learned. ‘The gentleman might 
have been twenty-seven and the lady not more 
than nineteen. Were they married? Where 
did they come from? Who are they? These 
were the constantly recurring questions that 
were propounded from morning until night by 
the various /abitues of the hotel. The gentle- 
man was pale, thin, and evidently laboring under 


| serious indisposition, and tle lady was delicate 
| in form and feature, quite handsome, exceeding- 


ly lady-like in her manner, and very attentive to 


| her friend or husband, or whatever relation he 


€ was escorted in grand style by the brother of | 
| excessively vulgar by all, because she dressed 
| so plain, and did not observe the etiquette of 


Sheik-el-Bahay, the ruling chief, accompanied 
by a splendid suite on foot and mounted on horses 
and camels. He was welcomed by the people 


generally, though there was one faction not fay- | 
orably disposed toward him, which wished his | 


death, so that it was necessary for him to exer- 
cise great caution in his movements and inter- 
course. Fortunately, he had secured the friend- 
ship of the Sheikh, under whose immediate 


protection he lived at his residence, and who had | 


promised him a safe escort on his return to Sack- 
atu. The people of Timbuctoo are of so fanati- 
cal a disposition that the Sheikh considered it 
advisable that Dr. Barth 


should assume the | 


character of a messenger from the Great Sultan | 


of Stamboul. Dr. Barth describes the city of 
Timbuctoo as a pent up mass of closely packed 
houses. Its form is that of a triangle. The 


Ouses are mostly of clay and stone, many of | 
them having handsome and tasteful fronts. He 
estimates the population of the city at 20,000 


persons. 


It has long been famous as the head- | 


quarters of the North African caravan trade, but | 
r 


- Barth found its market to be of less extent 
than that of Kano, though the merchandize was 
of superior quality and of greater value—N. O 
Crescent. 





Where there is much pretension, much has 
n borrowed : nature never pretends.—Lavater. 


| little about mingling with other persons. 
Dr. Barth, who is now travelling in the interior | 


bore towards her. She walked with him con- 
stantly, or read to him on some retired portion 
of the broad verandah during the heat of the 
long summer’s day, and seemed to care very 
Her 
manner was gentle and courteous, however, to 
all whom she approached. But there was one 
unpardonable fault about her, and she was voted 


fashion; actually appearing frequently all day 
and evening in the same dress. O, she must be 
some vulgar creature, said the cliques, and soon 
scandal began to be whispered about, that she 
was not married to the pale gentleman whom 
she attended so assiduously ! 

It is the characteristic of small minds to be 
suspicious of others, and the various cliques of 
the season could not bear the quiet, unostenta- 
tious reserve that the lady and gentleman ob- 
served ; for spite of all the slander whispered 
about among them concerning the couple, they 
could not but acknowledge the unobjectionable 
character of their manner and appearance, as it 
regarded propriety. Especially had the lady 
challenged the admiration of the gentlemen, by 
her delicate beauty of face, and, of course, as 
soon as this was perceived, the ladies were, one 


| and all, possessed of a feeling of jealousy that 
| made them unanimous and united on one point 


at least, and that was, that the lady was exceed- 
ingly vulgar and no better than she should be. 





In the mean time, the innocent cause of all this 
gossip bore the sidelong glances and half sup- 
pressed sneers of the company without the least 
return on her part. If she was conscious of 
them, they moved her but for a moment, caus- 
ing a slight flush upon her very fair cheek (and 
in one or two instances a tear dimmed her eye), 
but she returned with only the more assiduity 
and attention to her invalid companion. The 
cliques were puzzled—they could not learn any- 
thing about the beautiful and quiet lady. 

Edgar Winslow was one of the principal 
beaux of the season at Nahant, during the time 
I refer to. He was a fine, manly fellow, had 
lately graduated at Harvard, and was now just 
returned from a seven months’ tour in Europe, 
preparatory to entering upon the practice of the 
law, which profession he had chosen. The eyes 
of more than one young lady were bent upon 
him with admiration, and he might almost have 
taken his choice from out the constellation of 
fashion and beauty of the season. He had evi- 
dently felt regret at the repeated slurs and hints 
touching the vulgarity of the strangers ; indeed, 
he had been seen to regard the lady with more 
than usual attention several times, and on one 
occasion, when she had accidentally dropped her 
fan over the verandah, he had hastened down 
the long steps and round the building to bring it 
to her again, and handed it to her with a polite 
bow and with a delicacy of manner that showed 
a warm appreciation of her beauty and a high 
respect for her manners. This was noted by the 
ladies generally, and a fresh attack took place 
at once against the young woman, as they called 
her, who waited upon theman. Sneers at the plain- 
ness of her costume, and other remarks, calcu- 
lated to prejudice her position, were freely in- 
dulged in, and the poor lady, be whom she 
might, was forced to observe much more priva- 
cy in her movements than was her habit at first, 
as the demonstrations towards her by the so- 
called elite of the place were too plain not to be 
understood. Yet in all things relating to her 
companion she was still most assiduous and at- 
tentive, though for herself she seldom, even at 
table, gave any order even to the servants. 
Strange to say, however, the attendants, who 
after all are ever quick to discern the true lady 
or gentleman, did not fail to show both of them 
the most decided attention, and to obey implicitly 
their slightest expressed desire. 

Though too young to mingle much with the 
society of the place, much travel (for I have 
been a rover from childhood) had led me toa 
habit of constant observation and the study of 
character ; and I observed and noted that Mr. 
Edgar Winslow regarded the young lady with 
extraordinary interest, and whenever there was 
any slurring remark made about her, he invaria- 
bly rose and went to some other part of the par- 
lors, or changed the conversation ; and twice I 
had seen him venture to politely address her 
when she was walking with her companion, up- 
on some topic of the weather andé other thought 
as trifling and allowable between people who 
have not been formally introduced. It was plain 
enough to my inexperienced mind, that he was 
strongly prepossessed in favor of the lady, and 
at last this was evident to the ladies generally, 
and so far had he progressed in making an ac- 
quaintance, that although not a person of the 
company had exchanged a word with the “ com- 
mon couple,” as they were termed, except him- 
self, he was now seen openly conversing with 
them almost every evening upon the piazza. Of 
course for this the clique called him to serious 
account. 


“Do you know to whom you were talking 
this evening?’ asked a proud and haughty girl 
of Mr. Winslow. 

“The lady and gentleman on the piazza?” 
asked he. 

“ Yes.” 

“Not I,” was the reply. “I never am inquis- 
itive as to people’s identity, particularly when I 
take the liberty of intruding, as I have almost if 
not really done, upon their notice.” 

“0, you don’t know who they really are, 
then ?’”’ asked the fashionable girl, with a toss of 
the head. 

“I know them to be refined people, by their 
manner and conversation; beyond that I know 
nothing,” said Mr. Winslow, with some degree 
of spirit. 

I heard these words, and I remember how 
much I respected him for them, and how much 
I wanted to tell him so. But the evening passed 
away like all the rest, dull, stupid, fashionable 
and cold. Day after day passed, and one day it 
was announced that the invalid gentleman was 
much worse ; that he was dangerously sick, and 
physicians came from Boston to attend him, and 
the young lady watched night after night by his 
side, until, when she came out for a few mo- 
ments to breathe the fresh air each day upon the 
verandah, her cheek had lost its color, and her 
eyes were often filled with tears. One day when 
she came out thus, I saw Mr. Winslow approach 
her, and heard him say : 

“I beg you will not think me impertinent, 
madam, but you seem to be quite alone in your 
attendance upon the gentleman with whom I 
have several times met you, and I fear from 
your appearance that your close attention to him 
is really affecting your own health. If I might 
—at least if you would not think it intrusive, I 
should consider it a privilege to aid you in any 
way, to sit with him, or attend to any matter. 
Indeed, I beg your pardon if I intrude,” he 
added, as he saw a tear start into her eye. 

“No, no, by no means, sir; I have lost much 
of my accustomed sleep, and am perhaps weak. 
You have offered so kindly, sir, and just new as 
I have no one to aid me, I fear that I shall trouble 
you by accepting your generous offer.” 

“ T assure you I am delighted to hear you say 
8o,”’ was the reply, “and am at this moment at 
your service.” 

Mr. Winslow at once became the friend’of the 
couple, and was soon set down by the clique as 
no better than they. He was assiduous in his 
attendance upon the sufferer, fulfilled numerous 
little commissions for medicine and necessities 
from town, and, in short, he acted the good 
Samaritan to the fullest effect. 





And now the sick man began to recover grad- 
ually, and the delicate lady was seen oftener on 
the piazza, at times during the evening even 
leaning on Mr. Winslow’s arm. The elite of 
the house had shown him the cold shoulder, and 
though they had not absolutely cut him, yet he 
was no longer associated with them. The in- 
valid now grew rapidly well again, and was 
better than when he had first arrived here. 

One day there came from the city the elegant 
private carriage of Mr. Abbot L—. The fam- 
ily had just returned from a distance. Their 
first inquiry was for our invalid stranger, Mr. 
Harlow. They met—were evidently old friends! 
The quid-nuncs began to stare ; if this couple 
were friends of the L— family, there could be 
no doubt of their position. The gossips found 
that they had been deceived; inquiries of a 
more minute nature were made, and they found 
that Mr. Harlow and his sister were of one of 
the richest and most respected families of Vir- 
ginia. Nothing could now exceed the suavity 
of those gossips; but it was of no avail, they 
had shown their spirit, and the Harlows respect- 
fally declined to be introduced to them on 
any terms. 

Of course, in this veritable sketch, I have sub- 
stituted other names than the true ones, with 
orfe exception which will readily be recognized. 
My attention was called ‘to this brief page of 
girlish experience, by seeing, on my late return 
from abroad, the announcement in a Richmond, 
Va., paper, of the marriage of the wealthy heir- 
ess, Miss Harlow to Mr. Winslow, the eminent 
barrister of New York. APPEARANCES ARE 
SOMETIMES DECEPTIVE ! 





“INTIMACY WITH CHILDREN. 

Country life’s opportunity to cultivate inti 
ath ditien-amel sae an important as 
so gent atvonenan over Bb i tho ote - To 
be able to go out at be de enpe of the day 
when most convenient, join a and lov- 
ing little troop and take a share in their work or 
play, unobserved. by all eyes, is preferable to an 
opera, I think, as a relaxation from care and as 
a pleasure within reach. And there is fresh air 


tranger to his dren, 
without it—understanding neither their minds 
nor their dispositions—can hardly be understood 
by those who have lived only in the city. There 
is no charm, for a child, like the presence of an 
elder person who takes an interest in his play ; 
and he loves and opens his nature to those a 
do so, as he loves and is frank with nothing 
else. To enter into the excitement of his occu- 
pations, and to listen and reply with habitual 
familiarity and earnestness to his questions and 
impartings, is to link his soul to you by an 
every-day strengthening of affection like the 
growing of the branch upon the tree. With his 
memories of these days—all golden and treas- 
ured—the mt who is the kindly companion 
out of doors is thus inseparably interwoven. 
Nature ordained such to be the intercourse be- 
tween parent and child. It is seen in the in- 
stinctive fondness which it is jumped to and 
clung to. And, while to daily life this gives a 
charm and a hallowing influence, it plants a 
flowerdf affection a a bloom when old age 
needs its fragrance and tenderness.— 
N. P. Willis. ria 


> » 


CUFFY ON THE STAGE. 


The New York Spirit of the Times is respon- 
sible for the following excellent story :—During 
Miss Davenport’s engagement at the Varieties 
Theatre in Washington, a n boy was wanted 
for a waiter in one of her plays, and had to go 
on the s four times each evening; she had 
generally a white boy blacked up for the 
purpose, but here it was found a difficult task to 

et one. But this eee J was soon got over 

y Jim Robinson, who had a small darky, who, 
as he waited on Jim every night at the theatre, 
was “ — well up” in the business. Jim pro- 
posed his darkey, who was accepted at once, on 
promise of twenty-five cents per night for his 
services. 

For three nights did Addison (that was the 
darky’s name), go on in his flowing Turkish 
robes, and bring down the house with i? hter— 
for he is a very funny nigger. The fourth night 
came, and the play commenced. The first aet 
was nearly over, and the darky had to go on in 
the second. ‘Fhe stage manager, who had em- 
ployed the muchacho, went to look after master 
Addison, and found him in his rags. 

“Why don’t you dress ?” asked G. 

“Wal, ye see, I’se struck !” said the darky. 
“T wants a sight ob de money. I’se gwine to 
get a quarter a night, isn’t I?” 

“Yes,” said G. 

“Den jis gib us a sight ob de sebnty-five 
cents dat’s a-comin’—less I don’t play !” 

There was no help for poor G.; he had to 
knock under, and go to the treasurer and get 
the money for the “ col’ud”’ actor.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 





> 





MRS. PARTINGTON. 


“There is a great difference between some 
folks,” said Mrs. Partington, sagaciously, lay- 
ing down the remark on the cover of her snuff- 
box and looking out of the window at the wind- 
mill whirling upon the shed, that Ike had placed 
there a few days before at the expense of one of 
the old lady’s curtain sticks and a bran new knit- 
ting needle, “about taking rupturous disorders, 
because some people are much more acceptable 
than others. lt is jest so with other things. 
Some folks can’t go where there is any titus fever 
without taking it; some can. NowI can go 
anywheres without being libel, because my regu- 
larity of living is an anecdote to disease, and I 
lived once a quarter of a sentry contagious to a 
salt marsh and never took the rheumatiz, though 
Mrs. Jeems, that didn’t live nigh as near, use to 
have a romantic affection every time the wind 
was east.” How the garrulous old dame did 
run on to be sure, all regardless of the fact that 
Ike was very “aceeptable”’ to take things, and 
was at that very moment trying the experiment 
performed by the late Capt. C. Columbus, of 
Genoa, of sitting an egg on end; but with ill 
success, for he stood, a moment thereafter, with 
confusion on his face and the yoke of an egg on 
his jacket sleeve, with the woes of Mrs. Par- 
tington ringing in his ear.— Post. 





—— aoa > — 
THE MOQUIS INDIANS. 


It is said that the Moqui tribe of Indians, a 
people who reside in handsomely constructed 
villages, built upon the tops of several flat 
mountains near the centre of the great basin be- 
tween the Colorado and Gila rivers, and around 
whom the wonderful tales of travellers have cast 
a veil of mystery and romance, have been visited 
by aterrible disease, which has raged among 
them with such fierceness as nearly to extermin- 
ate the tribe. The mortality was such that there 
were no burials, and the dead bodies were thrown 
in heaps upon the ground. A party of traders 
who visited their country found in one village 
but two living persons, a woman and a child.— 
Boston Journal. 














POVERTY OF AUTHORS, 

Mrs. Inchbald, so well 
o Sse doomed cae oe 
as in tor, as we 
are told, to Se tuo of nly s ME cae 
living always in mean and suffer- 
ing frequently from_want of the common com- 


forts of life. Lady Morgan, so well known as 
Miss Owenson, a brilliant and accomplished 


public charity, administered 
m of less than five hundred dollars a year. 
rs. Hemans, the universally admired poctess 
lived and died in poverty. Laman 
lost his senses and committed suicide in conse- 


Caunphell expresses, himself with joy, at 
many, ex at 
ing that a edition of his yf 
just been published in London. “ unex- 
ii ‘< gaits gave be, “ saves me from 

ynes in extreme poverty. 

8 ag! furnished us in relation 
to namerous who have, by the use of 


ptance of the 
ally doled out in the form of pensions on the 
literary fund.—Carey on International Copyrijht. 





THE NICE YOUNG MAN 


Attends evening parties—and hands the muf- 
fins round. Smiles if he burns his fingers with 
the kettle. Plays the flute. “Do you 
love me now as then?” Parts hair in the 
middle. Takes aa umbrella with him 


whiskers. Ladies 
Benevolent Distribution Society.” Keeps 
a cat and a regular account of his daily expenses. 
His test pleasure is to attend a meeting at 
Exeter Hall, and his next greatest pleasure is to 
have his name mentioned “ among those whom 
we observed on the platform,” etc., etc. His 
fondest tie, next to an aged grandmother, is that 
of his white neck cloth. Can hum the overture 
to Der Freischutz. Carries a , and 
acidulated drops about him, is never unpro- 
vided with a scent bottle for fear of accident. 
Goes out in the rain to fetchacab. Doesn’t 
smoke. Helps mama’s shawl on with the grace 
of one of Holmes’s shopmen. Has his hair and 
handkerchief full of scents, and it is a pity the 
same cannot be said of his head. Holds a skein 
of silk with exemplary patience—turns over the 
leaves of music with great digital skill—reads 
novels in a clear, secretary-like voice—laughs 
affetuoso—lisps moderato—jokes, with the old 
maids allegro—quotes poetry penseroso—runs la- 
dies’ errands prestissimo—and makes himself 

usefulo. Such are the habits of the Nice 

oung Man.—Punch. 


> 





IT’S WHAT YOU SPEND. 


“Tt’s what thee’ll spend, my son,” said a s: 
old Quaker, “ not what thee’ll make, which will 
decide whether thee’s to be rich or no.” The 
advice was right, for it was but Franklin’s in 
another shape. ‘‘ Take care of the pennies, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.” But 
it cannot be too often repeated. Men are con- 
tinually mer in small expenses, saying to 
themselves that it is only a trifle, yet for- 
getting that the aggregate is serious, that even 
the sea shore is made up of petty grains of sand. 
Ten cents a day is even thirty-six dollars and a 
half a year, and that is the interest of a capital 
of six hundred dollars. The man that saves ten 
cents a day only, is so much richer than he who 
dees not, as if he owned a life estate in a house 
worth six hundred dollars. Every sixteen years 
ten cents a day becomes six hundred dollars ; and 
if invested quarterly, does not take half that time. 
But ten cents a day is child’s play, some will 
exclaim. Well, then, John Jacob Astor used 
to say, that when a man who wishes to be rich, 
has saved ten thousand dollars, he has won half the 
battle. Not that Astor thought ten thousand too 
much, but he knew that in making such a sum, 
aman acquired habits of prudent economy, that 
would constantly keep him advancing in wealth. 
How many, however, spend ten thousand dollars 
in a few years in extra expenses, and when on 
looking back, cannot tell, as they say, “ where 
the money went to.” ‘To save, is the golden 
rule to get rich. To squander, even in small 
sums, is the first step towards the poor-house.— 
Olive Branch. 





THE HEIGHT OF COWARDICE, 

During the winter past, the newspapers have 
recorded numerous suicides. Self-destruction 
has been, we think, uncommonly frequent. 
What are the causes we are not prepared to de- 
cide. However, we are satistied that many sui- 
cides are forced by dissipation, many by inexcus- 
able improvidence, and some by constitutional 
insanity. Not afew hurry themselves recklessly 
into pecuniary embarrassments, ant then com- 
mit suicide to escape from it. Every such man 
is acoward. To our mind there is no more des- 
picable exhibition of cowardice than for a man 
to shut bis eyes against his own affairs, until, 
when ruin stares him in the face, he takes his 
life to avoid worldly responsibility. He cuts 
himself off from friends and kindred; it may be 
in spring time he closes his eyes upon the fresh 
green of the glad earth, for what? That he may 
escape an hour’s or a minute’s anguish. Is he 
not a coward # 

A savage cur looks at a man, and he leaps a 
precipice in the dark to escape conflict. Has 
not such a man a craven heart? Learn to labor 
and to wait, to suffer and be strong; these are 
the mottoes of the heroic heart.— Cincinnati 
Columbian. 


> 


—+ — 


FLOWERS. 
They bring me tales of youth, and tones of love, 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely and al! die, 
Whene’er their genius bids their souls depart, 
Among their Kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost ove grain of gold.— Landor. 
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[Whitten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A FOREST BIRD. 


Sweet spitit of the deep wood green, 
Which Wak’st thy harp of pleasant note 
Within the leafy grot unseen, 
Where mountain echoes float. 


Soft is thy song of dear content, 
And rich, on balmy breezes borne, 
Beneath the crystal firmament, 
And dewy wings of morn. 


When the young bud is bursting forth, 
And joy inspires a thousand hearte 

With all of musie’s charm and worth 
Untuatored power imparts: 


When bounding rill and rivulet 
Through bowery glens irradiate leap, 
With rarest jewels richly set, 
Mid vaults unseen and deép: 


Tis then, sweet hermit, floats thy song 
Of strange—alimost anearthly power, 

In notes so charming, they prolong 
The sorcery of the hour. 


Floating as from the memories 

Of youngest hopes and tenderest days; 
O, they arrest each form of bliss 

Which o’er the full heart strays. 


Ther sing, sing on, angelic one; 

A thousand sweetly sing, but thou, 
Of all the multitude, art love 

In music’s mystery now. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DESERTED BRIDE. 


een 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


ween 


And dearer seems each dawning smile, 
For having lost its light awhile.— Moors. 

Surrounpen by grounds which were laid out 
with much taste and highly cultivated, was a 
large, old-fashioned mansion belonging to a gen- 
tleman of wealth and good standing in society, 
by the name of Elmer. It was a bright morn- 
ing, and the sunshine which here and there had 
found an opening in the foliage of the flowering 
vines that in some places had crept even to the 
eaves, stole in at the window of a lady’s boudoir, 
and intermingling with the sprays of delicate 
blue flowers on the velvet carpet, resembled 
shreds of gold. The blue damask curtains were 
looped back, and the sash of one of the windows 
raised, so as to give free admission to the air, 
which was deliciously cool and balmy. 

The owner of this boudoir, which was fitted 
up with an elegance that one would hardly look 
for beneath the roof of an old time-worn, iso- 
lated mansion of New England, sat near the 
open window reading. The blue damask that 
covered the walls, chairs and lounges, and which 
would have been so trying to most complexions, 
showed the delicate bloom of hers to the very 
best advantage. 

She was young—not more than sixteen—and 
as she sat absorbed in the pages of the volume 
she was reading, her pure white brow shaded 
with clustering curls of dusky gold, and the li- 
quid light of her blue eyes breaking like a smile 
from beneath their long lashes, it would have 
been difficult to imagine a sweeter, or lovelier 
picture. So Salonie Mirvin thought, as she lin- 
gered afew moments at the threshold of the 
boudoir, without attracting the notice of the 
occupant. 

Salonie’s beauty was of a different kind— 
dark and lively, and so sparkling that the very 
atmosphere around her seemed to be luminous. 
Yet she had many sad hours, but they were re- 
served for the loneliness of her own chamber. 
She still stood in the doorway when Alice El- 
mer looked up. 

“Ah, Salonie,” said she, “I was thinking of 
you—of your singing.” 

“ What made you?” 

“ These lines,” and Alice read : 

“* While now a voice, sweet as the note 
Of the charmed lute was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 
Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether, 
The voice or lute was most divine, 
So wondrously they went together.” 

“Did Inot know,” said Salonie, ‘that you 
love music so well you never think of watching 
for faults, I should think you meant to flatter 
me.” 

“ No one could find fault with your singing.” 

“T find that you are no connoisseur, dear 
Alice. But have you forgotten what your fath- 
er said this morning ?” 

“Tremember now. You mean what he said 
about our having company to dine ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Some old friends of his, I suppose.” 

“ He said there would be three gentlemen— 
two from the city, and one who lives about a 
dozen miles from here.” 

“That must be Mr. Williams. You have 
heard me speak of Ella Williams. She is, like 
me, an only daughter.” 

“And a dear little fairy she is too,” said Alfred 
Elmer, the brother of Alice, who had a moment 
before approached the window, and stood peep- 
ing in between the branches of a prairie rose. 

“T agree with you,” said Alice, “ and I mean 
to make her father promise ,to let her come and 
make us a good long visit. Now, Salonie, I 
suppose I must go and consult the worthy Mrs. 
Beachum, relative to what will be necessary to 
provide for the entertainment of the expected 
guests. She will of course have every thing her 
own way the same as if I didn’t say a.word ; hut 
then such grave consultations give mea certain 
air of dignity and importance in the estimation 
of the servants, which it is necessary I should 
maintain, and is quite flattering to my vanity.” 
* You talk of dignity,” said Alfred, laughing. 
“Your pretensions to it are much the same as a 
violet’s would be beside a calla or some other 
queenly flower.” 





Two or three hours afterward, Mr. Williams 
and the two other gentlemen arrived. The ap- 
pearance of one of them, a Mr. Templeton, who 
was about thirty years of age, was both striking 
and prepossessing. He was tall, finely formed, 


his countenance intellectual and full of expres- 


sion. The other, Cecil Inman, must have been 
eight or nine years his junior. He was frank 
and courteous, vety lively and spirited, and in 
half an hour after his arrival, he and Alfred El- 
mer were on as familiar a footing to all appear- 
ance, as if they had been acquainted for years. 
Salonie Mirvin did not enter the room till half 
an hour after they came. 

“What bird of Paradise is that?” said Cecil 
Inman, in a low voice to Alfred, as she made 
her appearance. 

“ Salonie Mirvin, who has come to keep our 
little Ally company, these long summer days.” 

“ Whata rich bloom, and what dark, brilliant 
eyes,” said Inman. 

This interchange of remarks diverted their at- 
tention from the object of them, or they would 
have seen that the rich bloom Inman spoke of, 
faded utterly away when Mr. Templeton was 
introduced to her. He too exhibited marks of 
agitation, but it passed over his countenance 
like a troubled wave and°was gone. When a 
minute afterward Cecil Inman was presented 
to Salonie, the color had returned to her cheeks, 
while Templeton appeared perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. No one had observed their mutual ag- 
itation except Alice, and it caused her to recall 
to mind the sadness which she had sometimes 
noticed in Salonie’s deep, dark eyes only a few 
moments after they had been flooded with 
sunshine. 

It was found when dinner was announced that 
Mrs. Beachum had exerted her culinary skill 
quite successfully, which was not lost on Mr. 
Williams and the host. Somehow Mr. Tem- 
pleton did not appear to have much desire for 
food, but he had fine conversational powers that 
he found opportunity to display to © much 
advantage. 

Alfred and Cecil were too deeply engaged in 
discussing @ sporting excursion for the morning, 
to think of much else, while Salonie’s graceful 
and quiet attentions to the guests, by which she 
greatly relieved the youthful hostess, with now 
and then a lively sally or witty remark, made 
apparently without effort, and which gave a 
sparkle and brilliancy to the conversation, pre- 
vented any one from observing that what was on 
her plate remained untasted. 

In the evening there was music, and those 
who listened to Salonie’s singing would not 
have thought that the lines read by Alice in the 
morning misapplied. She was seated at the 
piano, when a duet was asked for by Mr. 
Elmer. 

“Alfred,” said she, “will you sing it with 
me?” 

“I would,” he replied, “did I not know that 
Mr. Templeton can sing it ten times as well as 
Ican. Besides, his deep, mellow voice will har- 
monize so wonderfully with yours.” 

“My voice has neither the freshness nor the 
spontaneousness of Miss Mirvin’s,” said Tem- 
pleton, “‘ yet I will not refuse to sing with her, 
if she will permit me.” 

If there were any reason why Salonie preferred 
not to sing with him, it was one she did not care 
to have suspected, so she offered no objection. 

“Farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter,” which 
she had herself arranged for two voices, was the 
duet referred to by Mr. Elmer, and when Tem- 
pleton, whose voice was as rich, full and mellow, 
as Alfred had represented it to be, came to the 
words : 


“ How light was thy heart till love's witchery came, 
Like the wind of the south, o’er a summer lute 


blowing: 
And hushed all its music, and withered its frame,” 


Alice who sat near the piano saw Salonie raise 
her eyes to Templeton’s as her voice blended 
with his, in singing the last line. There was in 
them a look, both mournful and reproachful, and 
a sad, wailing sound in the notes—so Alice 
imagined—which made her think that the mel- 
ancholy which she knew sometimes clouded 
Salonie’s lonely hours, had in some way refer- 
ence to Templeton. He, in the meantime, kept 
his eyes steadily fixed on the music, though a 
slight tremor in his voice showed that he was not 
unconscious of the look she gave him. 

When at a late hour the gentlemen had retir- 
ed for the night, Salonie putting her arm round 
Alice, drew her to a large cushioned chair. 

‘Here is room for us both,” said she, “ and if 
you are not too tired I should like to say a few 
words to you which I have often wished to do 
before.” 

Alice was neither tired nor sleepy, she said, 
and so Salonie, while the bright moonlight 
stole in through the foliage of vines and shrub- 
bery shading the windows, and lay quiver- 
ing on the carpet like a shower of silvery spray, 
said in a low voice : 

“Templeton and I have met before.” 

“T knew so,” said Alice. 

“You saw that I was agitated, and that he 
was not wholly unmoved.” 





“He was as much agitated as you were, Sa- 
lonie—it was very plain to see that he was.” 

“I think you were mistaken. At any rate, I 
regret this meeting.” 

“ How long has it been since you saw him ?” 

“Four years. I am now twenty-two—when 
we parted, I was only eighteen. Then I expect- 
ed to see him again in a few weeks instead of 
four years.” 

“And what prevented ?” 

““Inever knew. When he left me, it was for 
the purpose of going to New York city on busi- 
ness. When he returned we were to be married. 
Everything was in readiness, even to my bridal 





dress. I received one letter from him inform- 


| ing me of his safe arrival, and that he thought 


he should not be detained so long as he had an- 
ticipated. I answered his letter, but he never 
wrote again. About two weeks afterward I saw 
his name among those of the passengers who 
had sailed for England in one of the New York 
packets.”’ 

“And did you never hear from him again ?” 

“Once, about two years afterward, I was at 
Newport,.and heard his name mentioned by 
some ladies who were sitting near me. They 
said that a few months previously he had re- 
| turned from Europe, and that daring his absence 
| he had met with an American lady to whom he 
| was married.” 








“Did they mention her name ?” 

“Yes, Miranda Lawton. I formerly knew 
her well, and I knew that she was somewhat 
partial to Templeton when I first became ac- 
quainted with him, but he always appeared to 
dislike her.” 

“T didn’t once think that Mr. Templeton 
was married,” said Alice, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

“As I said before, I regret this meeting— 
deeply regret it,’ said Salonie. “I feel humbled 
at being so much moved by again seeing one, 
who by breaking his solemnly pledged vows, 
has rendered himself unworthy of my esteem. 
There, dear Alice» I have revealed to you the 
little love passage which has cast a shadow upon 
the last four years of my life, and now, when by 
hard striving, I was beginning to find here and 
there a gleam of sunshine, he has unexpectedly 
stolen upon me, and I shall be again for a long 
time haunted by his ideal presence.” 

As they parted at the head of the staircase, 
the clock told the hour of midnight. 

When in the morning, they all assembled at 
the breakfast-table, Salonie looked a little pale, 
yet she was full of vivacity and spirit. Temple- 
ton was fluent in conversation, and perfectly easy 
and graceful, though on one or two occasions he 
appeared to be somewhat absent-minded. After 
the meal was finished, by the manner in which 
he watched Salonie’s movements, he evidently 
intended to speak with her apart. She became 
aware of his design, and sedulously avoided 
giving him the opportunity he sought. 

About sunset, a walk in the garden and ad- 
jacent grounds was proposed. Cecil Inman has- 
tened to offer his arm to Alice, as if he feared 
that he should be anticipated by Templeton, 
while Salonie, at the same time taking the arm 
of Alfred, said laughingly, that he must be her 
beau. ‘Templeton bit his lips with vexation and 
joined Mr. Williams and Mr. Elmer. 

They strolled on in different directions, as 
fancy dictated. That selected by Alfred and 
Salonie, led to a spot which commanded a view 
of a fine sheet of water, the surface of which, 
broken into ripples by the freshening breeze, 
sparkled brightly in the declining sunbeams. 
Even the trunks of the trees, which on one side 
of the lake pressed closely to the water’s edge, 
were lit up with a dusky glory. 

“Salonie, here is a nice romantic seat for 
you,” said Alfred, pointing to a smooth block 
of granite beneath a large oak, ‘‘ where you can 
sit and admire the beautiful scene to your heart’s 
content, while I go and gather some of the 
lilies in yonder creek. They are all closed now, 
but this morning they looked like stars on the 
clear, blue water.” 

Without waiting to hear if she had any ob- 
jection to his leaving her, he was the next minute 
at the foot of the steep bank which bounded the 
narrow strip of sand at the water’s edge, and 
stepping into a, small skiff, secured to a birch 
that drooped over the waves, he was soon with- 
in reach of the lilies. 

“* Salonie,”’ said a voice near her. 

She started to her feet, looked round, and be- 
held Templeton. 

“Mr. Templeton,” she said, “why are you 
here? You must have seen that 1 wished to 
avoid you.” 

“I did, but in justice to myself, I ask you to 
give me a few moments of your time.” 

“ Of what avail will it be ?” 

“ There are things, which I wish to explain.” 

“The neglect with which you treated me, 
after we parted four years ago, carries with it 
its own explanation.” 

“Tcan at least give you the reasons for my 
doing as I did.” 

“Tf any exist which will exonerate you from 
the implication of perfidy, I shall be glad to hear 
them.” 

“You may judge for yourself. In the first 
place let me ask if you received any letters from 
me, after I left you for New York ?” 

“T received one, which was written the next 
day after you arrived there.” 

“And did you answer it ?” 

“T did—I wrote immediately.” 

“T received no answer, but not wishing to be 
precipitate, I wrote once more, and should even 
have written a third time, had I not been pre- 
vented by the receipt of an anonymous letter. I 
have it with me, and should like to have you 
read it.” 

He unfolded the letter, and handed it to Salo- 
nie. It said: 

“The writer of this has been informed that 
you are soon to be married to a young lady by 
the name of Salonie Mirvin. If you imagine she 
has any affection for you, you are deceived. It 
is your wealth which has excited her regard; 
her heart is in possession of another. She is 
even now in the city, and if you desire proof of 
what I tell you, station yourself near the front 
entrance of the large and fashionable hotel, kept 
by Thomas Blandon in street, at nine 
o’clock this evening ; and yoa will see her leave 
the hotel in company with a man, who wears his 
hair, which is black, falling in short curls over 
his coat-collar, and in whom, if you ever chanced 
to see him, you will recognize her ci-devant mu- 
sic teacher.” 

“And did you go and watch near the hotel, as 
directed ?”’ said Sulonie. 

“aid.” 

“And the result ?’”” 

“T saw you, as I should then have been will- 
ing to take my oath, descend the steps of the 
hotel, accompanied by a small and rather youth- 
ful-looking man, with black curls falling over 
his coat-collar, in the same manner as is men- 
tioned in the letter.” 

“And did you see his companion’s face ?” 

“No, I did not—it was concealed by her veil, 
but her form, her air, and her dress were all 
yours.” - 

“Why didn’t you follow them? You might 
have then found that you were deceived.” 

“ That was what I intended to do, but while 
I stood gazing at them, half bewildered, they 
stepped into a hackney coach, which drove away 
at a speed which baffled my attempts to over- 
take it. I then went back to the hotel, and re- 
quested leave to be permitted to look at the 











book where the names of the guests were regis- 
tered. The favor was readily granted, and the 
name of Salonie Mirvin was soon found. This 
I considered as evidence sufficiently conclusive. 
I inquired if a lady by the name of Salonie Mir- 
vin was expected to return to the hotel, and was 
told that she was not, as she had previously to 
going out that evening requested the gentleman 
who called for her to pay her bill. The next 
day, falling in with an old friend who was soon 
going to Europe, I decided to go with him.” 

“Where you met Miranda Lawton, who is 
now your wife ?” 

“She was my wife—she is now dead.” 

“Dead ?” 

“ Yes—I supposed you knew it.” 

“No, it has been my task to try to forget you, 
and all that appertained to you. There has ever 
been among my friends, a tacit understanding, 
to remain silent in my presence, concerning what 
called up so many unpleasant reminiscences, so 
that I had not even heard your name mentioned, 
till I saw you so unexpectedly last evening, 
since two years ago, when some ladies, who 
were strangers to me, mentioned in my hearing, 
that you were married.” 

“ Yes, I married Miranda Lawton from a sense 
of duty—a feeling of gratitude, rather than on 
account of any livelier emotion. She had nursed 
me through a long and dangerous illness. After 
my recovery, I was told that it was a common 
report, that she.was secretly attached to me, so 
without waiting to reflect as much as I should 
have done, I proposed and was accepted. I 
soon found that I had taken a wrong step, but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I always 
treated her with kindness, during the short time 
she lived. One day, after she found there was 
no hope of her recovery, she said to me, that she 
had bartered her peace of mind, for what she 
imagined would secure her happiness ; but that, 
haunted by the memory of the means she had 
employed to attain her object, it had proved to 
be like the tempting fruit we read of, which turns 
to ashes when it touches the lip. I asked for no 
explanation, for I found that she was agitated 
and exhausted. After remaining silent for some 
time, she said : 

“ «Tf you wish to know the meaning of what I 
have told you, look in the upper drawer of the 
rosewood cabinet in my dressing-room. You 
will there find a letter which will explain all. 
But do not look now—wait till I am gone.’ 

“ She then told me where I could find the key, 
and neither of us alluded to the subject again. 
But I felt in no haste to ‘draw her frailties from 
their dread abode,’ and it was not till weeks after 
she died, that I opened the drawer of the cabinet. 
I found a letter directed to me, and dated a 
short time before her last illness, in which she 
confessed that she was the author of the anony- 
mous letter I showed you, and that it was she, 
dressed like you, whom I saw leave the hotel. 
‘In a word,’ she added, ‘I was determined to 
prevent you from marrying Salonie Mirvin, and 
succeeded. It was not thatI had anything against 
her, but I imagined that if you thought her un- 
worthy, I should be your choice.’ ” 

“She said nothing about intercepting our 
letters ?”” ' * 

“No, though she undoubtedly did intercept 
them. Having told you what was necessary for 
my exculpation, we will let her who wronged 
us both, rest in peace. And shall we not, Salo- 
nie, suffer the waters of oblivion to roll over the 
bitter memories of the past? If I was quick to 
condemn, the lessons gained from experience 
will for the fature make me less hasty.” 

The look of confidence and trust with which 
she placed her hand in his, was the only answer 
she gave, and was all that he required. 

In a few minutes they were joined by Alfred, 
who for some reason had lingered a long time 
over his pleasant task of gathering lilies. 





When Templeton, having remained a week 
after the departure of Mr. Williams, left the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. Elmer, everything was 
arranged for his marriage with Salonie Mirvin. 
He was accompanied by Cecil Inman, who had 
made such good use of his time, as to wina 
promise from Alice, that she would be his bride 
when she was a year older—a promise which 
received the full and hearty approval of her 
father. 

As for Alfred Elmer, the opinion he express- 
ed to Alice and Salonie, when peeping into the 
window through the vines, relative to Ellen 
Williams, is unchanged ; and though he is, as 
yet, only nineteen, it will probably remain so, as 
the Elmers have always been distinguished for 
their constancy. 


> 





THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


What a book it is—that of the Proverbs! 
Forget that we were ever obliged to repeat them 
mechanically in our childhood, read them as 
they stand in all the breadth and richness of 
their meaning, with our better experience of life, 
and nothing short of utter astonishment and ad- 
miration will be our feeling. Such gents of wis- 
dom in sach golden settings, from one who lived 
and died before the name of wisdum was known 
among the nations from whom the world’s sages 
have since sprung! What shrewd perception of 
human character under all conditions and moods; 
what comprehensive exhibition of life in its whole 
compass, and of Divine Providence in its moral 
aims and sare rewards and punishments—what 
counsels to frugality, industry, moderation, pru- 
dence, benevolence, peace! What varied illus- 
trations from man and beast, nature and art! 
How terse and polished the style! How con- 
densed the thought! To think of reading the 
little book through in a day would he folly, al- 
though its lines may be ran over in an hour. 
Each line is a sermon, and gives food for new 
reflection every time we recur to it.—Rev. Sam- 
uel Osgood. 
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MENTAL TREASURES, 


The ear and the eye are the mind’s receivers ; 
but the tongue is only busied in expending the 
treasure received. If, therefore, the revenues of 
the mind be uttered as fast or faster than they 
are received, it cannot be but thatthe mind must 
needs be bare, and can never lay up for purchase. 
But if the receivers take in still with no utter- 
ance, the mind may soon grow a burden to itself, 
and unprofitable to others. I will not lay up too 
much and utter nothing, lest I be covetous; nor 
spend much and store up little, lest 1 be prodi- 
gal and poor.—/all. 
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THE DEACON’S ORDER. 


A pious, but illiterate deacon, ii # certain 
town adjacent to Worcester, Mass., gave to the 
coachman a slip of paper, upon which, he said 
was written the name of a couple of books 
which he wished him to call for at Mr. A~; 
book-store. The driver called at the store, and 
handing the memorandum to a clerk said : 

“ There’s a couple of books, which Deacon B, 
wished you to send him.” 

The clerk, after a careful examination of the 
paper, was unable to make “ head or tail ” of it 
an it to the book-keeper, who was sup. 

to know something of letters; but to him 
it was also “ Greek.” he proprietor was also 
called, and he also gave the thing up in despair : 
and it was finally concluded best to send the 
memorandum back to the deacon, as it wag sup- 
posed he must have sent the wrong Tr. As 
the coach arrived at the village inn, the driver 
saw beer on the steps. 

“ Well, driver,”. said he, “did you 
books to-day ?” eR 

“Books! no; and a good reason why, for 
there couldn’t a man in Worcester read your old 
hen-tracks.”” 

“Couldn’t read 


-_~ 


ot *riten ? Let me see the 
r. 

The driver drew it from his pocket, and passed 
it to the deacon, who, taking = and carefully 
adjusting his glasses, held the memorandum at 
arm’s length, exclaiming, as he did so, in a very 
satisfied tone : 

““ Why, it’s as plain as the nose on your face! 
‘To S-a-m Bux ’—‘two psalm books!’ I guess 
his clerks hed better go school awhile 1” 

And here the deacon made some reflections 
upon the “ ignorance of the times,” and the want 
of attention to books by the “ rising generation,” 
which would have all been very well, if said by 
somebody else.—Manchester Mirror. 





AN INTERESTING RELIC, 


There has been presented to Mr. Johnson, at 
the Agricultural Rooms, by the Hon. John M. 
Botts, of Virginia, a very interesting relic of 
ancient times—a powder-horn on which is very 
finely engraved a map, giving the courses of the 
Mohawk and Hudson rivers, etc., from Albany 
to Schenectady, Fort Stanwix, Oswego and Ni- 
agara ; and from Albany, by Halfmoon, Sarato- 
cy ete., to Lake George, Lake Champlain and 

iconderoga. The date engraved on the horn 
is July, 1759. The British coat of arms is very 
finely engraved, and a soldier in uniform and an 
Indian warrior. The following places are des- 
ignated with engravings of forts, block houses, 
etc. The names are given as engraved ; “From 
Albany—Schnakady, Johnston, Hunter, Stonra- 
by, Fort Henry, Ft. Harkmar, German Flats, 
Ft. Stanwix, Ft. Bulls, Canada Creek, Lake 
Oneida, 3 Rivers, Falsse, Oswego, Lake Onta- 
rio, Fort Niagara, Julli 26, 1759. From Alban 
—Halfmoon, Stillwater, Saratoga, Royal Bloc 
Hous, Ft. Edward, Lake George, South Bay, 
Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain.” The coat-ot- 
arms, with lion and unicorn, is very finely drawn; 
at the bottom, ‘‘ Dieu e Mon Droit ;” on the 
shield, “ Honi-soit-qui-malu-Piense.” New York 
is represented on it also, with shipping, fort and 
wind-mill. The style of the work shows it to 
have been done by some person skilled in draw- 
ing. A brother of Mr. Botts obtained this horn 
from a wood-chopper in a woodman’s cabin, in 
the woods of Virginia, who had received it from 
his father, and he from his ancestor, who obtain- 
ed it from an old soldier in the carly wars on 
oar frontiers.—Albany Journal. 
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AGES OF ANIMALS, 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog 
lives twenty years; a fox fourteen or sixteen ; 
lions are long lived—Pompey lived to the age 
of seventy. The average age of cats is fifteen 
years ; a squirrel and hare seven or eight years ; 
rabbits seven. Elephants have been known te 
live to the great age of four hundred years. 
When Alexander the Great had conquered one 
Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant, 
which had fought very valiantly for the king 
named him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and 
then let him go with this inscription : “ Alexan- 
der, the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to 
the Sun.” This elephant was found with this 
inscription three hundred and fifty years after. 
Pigs have been known to live to the age of thir- 
ty years; the rhinoceros to twenty. A horse 
has been known to live to the age of sixty-two, 
but averages twenty-five to thirty. Camels some- 
times live to the age of one hundred. Stags are 
long lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age of 
ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier con- 
siders it probable that whales sometimes live one 
thousand years. The dolphin and porpoise at- 
tain the age of thirty. An eagle died at Vienna 
at the age of one hundred and four years. Ra- 
vens frequently reach the age of one hundred. 
Swans have been known to live three hundred 
years. Mr. Mullerton has the skeleton of a 
swan that attained the age of two hundred. A 
tortoise has been known to live to one hundred 
and seven.—Scraps from Natural History. 
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RUSSIA—HER EXTENT AND RESOURCES. 


Russia in Europe covers 1,500,000 square 
miles—in Asia, 5,250,000 square miles. Her 
population is about 80,000,000. The military 
force of Russia at the command of the emperor 
is not less than 1,000,000 of men, of which 
750,000 are infantry, and 250,000 horse. One 
hundred and eighty thousand officers are con- 
stantly in the military schools supported by the 
government. Buta small portion of the fron- 
tiers of this vast empire are liable to be assailed 
by a foreign foe—nature has placed thereto bar- 
riers insurmountable. With such an immense 
force to protect her south-western frontiers, it is 
only for such soldiers as Napoleon the First to — 
attempt to penetrate her interior with any hope 
of success. Russia may be checked in her am- 
bitious designs upon neighboring nations by the 
united power of Western and Southern Europe ; 
but her conquest, subjugation and dismember- 
ment by external force is next to impossible. 
The spell that binds many in slavery to the few, 
may yet be broken, and anarchy or revolution 
dissolve the empire. Until this is accomplished, 
Russia must be watched and feared.—(/obe. 


oe -> _ 
FRENCH TELEGRAPH. 

In Paris the system of subscribing to a daily 
telegraphic bulletin is very similar to that of 
subscribing for a newspaper. For twenty-five 
francs a month the subscriber receives each day 
at noon the opening prices of the London Bourse, 
or at night the closing prices at London and the 
other coutinental cities. For one hundred francs 
a month, he receives the foreign and war news ; 
and for two hundred and twenty-five francs, he 
receives in addition, the arrivals, prices current, 
rates of exchange, etc. These despatches are 
forwarded to Paris by the private correspondents 
of the company. There they are lithographed 
and printed so quickly that often in the space of 
twelve minutes after they have left the wires, al 
edition of printed bulletins is distributed.—Sun. 
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IpLeNEss.—Idleness is the badge of gentry, 
the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naught- 
iness, the step-mother of discipline, the chiet 
author of mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, 
the cushion upon which the devil chiefly reposes, 
and @ great cause not only of melancholy, but of 
many other diseases ; for the mind is naturally 
active; and if it be not occupied about some 
honest business, it rushes into mischief, or sinks 
into melancholy.— Burton. 
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“ The Juggler of Nankin: or, The Grandee’s Plot.” A 
Story of the Celestial Empire. By Syivanvus Coss, Jr., 

being the opening cha) re of anew novelette. 
Pr on a ” by 


INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 

It is said that the woodcock in the State of 
New Jersey is building its nest this year, in open 
and moist places; and old huntsmen predict 
in consequence that the summer will be a dry 
one. There was a time when science, or what 
was called such, laughed at signs of this descrip- 
tion, as no better than old “ women’s tales ;” but 
though many of them are still unreliable, a larger 
observation of nature has taught that animals 
have an instinct, which not unfrequently becomes 
prophetic, as in this example. At last year’s 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a curious paper was 
read on this subject by Mr. N. B. Thomas, of 
Cincinnati, who had, for several years, studied 
the habits of animals in reference to the indica- 
tions which they might afford respecting the 
weather. He showed that birds, if the season was 
to be a windy or wet one, built their nests in 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST, 

It did seem as though France and England 
had entered into the contest with Russia as allies 
of Turkey in good faith, and with a vigor that 
promised well. The fleets they sent thither 
were of the strongest, well-manned and found 
in all respects, and they sailed for their destina- 
tion with a great flourish of trumpets. But their 
supineness and general inactivity has justly pro- 
yoked the censure of all Western Europe, and 
the best of the season for action has already 
passed. A few unimportant demonstrations, it 
is true, they have made, but more for show than 
any decided result. Only the Turks have shown 
any decided gallantry as yet, any true manhood 
in the contest. Until lately, we were not aware 
that the Mussulmen were such good soldiers, but 
the trath is, in equal numbers they are far supe- 
rior to the Russians, and by no means surpassed 
in point of physical courage by any troops in 
existence. 

In times gone by the Turks have fought under 

great disadvantages ; they have been poorly dis- 
ciplined, or rather not disciplined at all, without 
any organization as it regards a corps of staff or 
regimental affairs, and in the war of 1828-9, 
when they so gallantly fought the Russians, it 
was little better than a helter-skelter match, each 
man on the part of the Turks fought by him- 
self, and there was very little concert of action. 
Now the business is quite reversed. The sultan 
has introduced into his service European tactics, 
European arms, European dress, and European 
officers. His soldiers have been disciplined and 
taught to obey most implicitly the orders given 
—they have become expert and most superior 
marksmen, and are as good artillerists as any 
nation in Christendom. Able and accomplished 
engineers have been long attached to the sultan’s 
own establishment, and even Nicholas, referring 
to their present condition as an enemy, ac- 
knowledged not long since, that “ it would be a 
hard nut for him to crack !” 

Thus far, the Turks have met the Russians 
like men, and have several times given them a 
handsome whipping. They are largely supplied 
with the Minnie rifle, that destructive and able 
weapon, and they know how to use it, too, their 
cool deliberation aiding vastly in the accurate 
aim. Even unaided by land, we believe that 
Turkey could successfully resist all the forces 
Russia could send against her, provided that the 
means of supplying her army with provisions 
and stores by sea be entirely cut off from Rus- 
sia. The emperor’s troops are far from home, 
unacclimated, and suffer vastly from causes that 
do not affect the Turks at all. If the emperor 
desires to reinforce his army, the new troops 
must march thousands of miles to join their com- 
rades in the swamps and sickly lands that border 
the Danube, where disease and Turkish bullets 
have already done fearful execution. 

But England and France cannot honorably re- 
tire from a contest into which they have so de- 
liberately and boastingly gone. They must and 
will support Turkey by land as well as by sea, 
and Nicholas has this time ‘‘ counted without his 
host ;” his stern pride and arrogance are about to 
receive the check they so richly merit, and he is 
doomed to inglorious defeat. The brave Cir- 
cassians—that ever constant thorn in the side 
of Russia—are on the alert, and with fresh sup- 
plies of munitions of war and other necessaries, 
they are preparing to harass the Russians, and 
to fight them on more equal terms than ever be- 
fore. Some gallant American adventurers, as 
well as English and French, are among them, 
with the aid of their experience and knowledge 
of military tactics, enabling the Circassians to 
perfect themselves as soldiers. The Polish re- 
giments in the service of Nicholas, only wait a 
favorable moment to desert his ranks and to join 
his enemies, for small is the love that Poland 
bears the tyrant Nicholas. 

All things point to the waning star of Russia. 
That huge, overgrown, sensual power has run, 
metaphorically, its race of empire, and from this 
day forward, the power of the Northern Bear will 
be lessened, and his arrogance humbled. It 
must be the work of time, it must be gradually 
brought about; but the first steps are already 
taken, and the result may already be descried in 
the dim prospective of the future. 
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Cusa.—No true-hearted American doubts for 
&@moment the positive necessity of our govern- 
ment settling the harassing troubles with Spain, 
by taking possession of this island. It belongs 
to this country as much as Florida does, and 
commands our commerce as effectually as Gibral- 
tar does the entrance to the Mediterranean. 


Torer’s Morro,—* Summer is the time for 
swallows.’’ 








heltered places ; but if it was to be dry, in local- 
ities more exposed ; that certain kinds of snails 
always came out, and crept up the limbs of trees 
several days before rain; and that locusts, 
wasps, and other insecis were invariably to be 
found under leaves, and in the hollow trunks of 
trees, hours before a storm set in. 

The sagacity thus displayed, if we may call it 
such, seems to put the higher reason of man to 
shame. In vain do our most expert savans en- 
deavor to predict the character of an approach- 
ing season, or even to foretell, a few days in 
advance, the condition of the weather. The 
woodcock that unerringly fixes its nest in the 
spot best suited for the coming summer, or the 
snail where tubercles begin to grow ten days be- 
fore the rain they are preparing to receive, ap- 
pear, at first sight, to surpass the more developed 
man. But the inferiority of these lower brders 
of animals is in the quantity of their endow- 
ments, rather than in the quality; they have a 
single faculty developed to an extraordinary de- 
gree, while man has, as it were, faculties almost 
infinite. In thus adapting each organization 
to its special position, the wisdom of the Creator 
is forcibly exhibited. 

THE SHANGHAI BUBBLE, 

Everybody who has any recollection of the 
morus multicaulis speculation, and every one who 
has read of the talip mania, the South Sea bub- 
ble, etc., must have expected the recent explo- 
sion that has taken place in our chicken market. 
A single glance at a Shanghai is enough to sat- 
isfy you that he isahumbug. Look at his gaunt, 
ungraceful figure, observe his queer motions, his 
affected airs of foreign breeding, his conceited 
strut, his impudent leer, his unmusical voice, his 
uncourtly gait, his preposterous legs, his abom- 
inable tout ensemble. He a “celestial” fowl! 
Good heavens! what a pitiable mistake! Do we 
wonder that the illusion has vanished at last ? 
Are we surprised to find that the Shanghai proves 
to We a tough, rank, and every way detestable 
biped, of no particular use, and by no means 
ornamental; and that, after being snapped up 
by speculators at ten or twenty dollars, the hold- 
ers of the property are glad enough to have them 
knocked down at auction at twenty-five cents 
a-piece # 








THE NEW RUSSIAN MINISTER. 

Count Alexander de Medem, who has just 
been appointed Minister from the Emperor of 
Russia to the United States government, belongs 
to the highest order of Russian nobility, and is 
descended from one of the most ancient families 
in the empire. He is represented as amiable, 
frank and courteous—and endowed with talents 
of a high order. Before 1840, Count Medem 
wus employed at the Russian embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and as Consul General of Egypt, in 
which latter country he won distinction as a 
diplomatist. He was afterwards Minister to 
Persia, and subsequently, at his own request, 
was sent to Rio. In 1851, during a leave of 
absence, he visited the United States for the 
first time. 





A Dairy Train.—Colonel Hart, superinten- 
dent of the western division of the New York 
and Erie Railroad, has announced that the com- 
pany intend, during the ensuing season, to run 
over the whole length of the road, a train ex- 
pressly for the conveyance of dairy products to 
New York markets. The cars used for this pur- 
pose will be so many huge refrigerators, secur- 
ing the transportation of butter from one end of 
the road to the other, in the warmest weather, 
without the risk of injury. 





Sounp PrincreLe.—Anna Mary Howitt says 
she has but little sympathy with women “who 
are always wishing to be men,” and who “as- 
sume masculine airs and the absence of tender- 
ness and womanhood in a mistaken struggle 
after strength;” and she holds that “the high- 
est ideal in life as well as in art has ever been 
the blending of the beautiful and tender with 
the strong and intellectual.” 





Ucrra.—In the days of the English Com- 
monwealth, after the execution of Charles I., 
Cromwell, in his zeal to obliterate even the name 
of royalty, ordered an alteration of the Lord’s 
Prayer, so that it should read, 
wealth come,” 


“thy common- 
instead of, “thy kingdom come.” 





DETERMINED Scicipe.—A man named 
James McKee lately committed suicide by star- 
vation, in the county jail at Minesville, Va., 
where he was confined for assault upon his wife, 
with intent to kill. He had wilfully refused all 
nourishment for ten days. 
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Devicutrut Resipexce.—A Washington 
correspondent, in describing a beautiful young 
lady, says—“she has a face a painter might 
dwell upon.” 


+ 





Larce Reprite.—Mr. George W. Lewis, of 
Lynn, killed a black snake in the Lynn woods, 
which measared five and a half feet in length. 

+ -> 

Truism.—He that changes often his trade, 

makes soup in a basket. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The small pox is creating much alarm at Rut- 
land, and other towns in Vermont. 

The English war expenses are estimated at 
175,000 dollars per diem. 

The duty on American flour in Havana is ten 
dollars and a half a barrel. 

Douglass Jerrold’s paper is to be printed with 
type electro plated with silver. 

Indictments are now pending against ten per- 
sons in New York for the crime of marder. 

A new race course is to be established on 
Long Island, in the vicinity of Flashing. 

Courting a second wife is said to be “ moving 
for a new trial.” 

Thirty thousand men are employed in the 
United States in iron castings. 

The pimples on a toper’s face are spiritual 
manifestations of the table. 

In Sing Sing prison, New York, there are 
males, 948, females, 111, total, 1059. 

The “ Know Nothings”’ number about 5000 
in Cincinnati. 

The Milwaukie News Faimates the present 
population of Milwaukie at 35,000. 

Royal lovers exchange portraits, their simple 
subjects—hearts. 

Herr Driesbach, the lion tamer, has been led 
to the hymeneal altar by a Buckeye belle. 

The total amount of specie exported for the 
present year, is given at $6,366,061. 

Cholera items are beginning to appear in the 
West and South-western ° 

Missouri and Illinois are larger than England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

Good resolutions are like fainting ladies—they 
want to be carried ont. 

Louisiana has over nine millions of acres of 
unappropriated public lands. 

A marriage was solemnized in the Crystal 
Palace, New York, a short time since. 

Hon. Rufus Choate has resigned the office of 


’ Attorney General of Massachusetts. 


No more visiting for curiosity’s sake is to be 

permitted at the Charlestown State Prison. 
AN ANCIENT RELIC, 

The editor of the Wheeling Times has been 
shown a piece of mica, taken from the breast of 
a skeleton exhumed from a mound on the Mc- 
Lure farm, near Short Creek, Ohio, which bears 
on it an inscription dated 1587. The inscrip- 
tion is in English, and seems designed to com- 
memorate some deed of an Indian named Trem- 
nede, who died to save the lives of William 
Welch and his family. The editor of the Times 
properly remarks, that ‘ when it is remembered 
that this inscription bears date only ninety-five 
years after the discovery of the country by Co- 
lumbus, twenty-one years before the permanent 
settlement of the country in the East by any 
English of whom we have any historical knowl- 
edge, and over one hundred and fifty years 
prior to the first known settlement of this region 
of country, and that this apparently is intended 
to commemorate a singular service to the family 


of the writer, ve Dacempn tame for specyiation. 


Uncre Sam anD , Jouk Burui.—The Spring- 
field Republican says that the British govern- 
ment have sent three officers of ordnance and 
engineer corps to visit our establishments and 
gather all necessary information and facilities 
for introducing their advantages athome. These 
gentlemen—Col. Burns, Captain Warlow and 
Mr. Anderson—are now making a minute in- 
spection of the armory here, taking notes of its 
various details and machinery, and have ordered 
copies of some of them made at the Ames man- 
ufacturing establishment in Chicopee, to be sent 
to England. 











Funny Pet.—A pet rat (says the Republican 
of Springfield, Mass.,) is the strangest of ideas, 
yet itis fully realized in one belonging to and 
educated by Mr. Aaron Howe, Jr., of this city. 
The little animal is harmless, playful, and devot- 
edly attached to its master. It will run about his 
clothes, mont his shoulders, steal into his pock- 
ets, and perform various simple tricks at his bid- 
ding. The animal avoids others of its species, 
and seems perfectly contented and happy in its 
new life. 





CounTEerRFeIteERS.—Dr. Way and Mr. Voor- 
hies and his wife have been arrested at Utica, 
with $1100 in bogus coin upon a table, and they 
at work around it in the manufacture of more. 
Dr. Way is said to be a good physician; and 
it is probably true, for quacks can get a living 
without taking to the manufacture of counter- 
feit money. 

ik <a 

Franxkinc.—The Postmaster General has is- 
sued instructions to all the officers in the depart- 
ment, special agents, etc., to strictly enforce the 
section of the act of 1825, relating to franking. 
By said act, no person can frank letters not writ- 
ten by himself or at his order, under a penalty 
of $10. 





How Men “sust vup.”—Men with unas- 
suming wives never fail. It is the husbands of 
such women as Mrs. Dash and Lady Brilliant, 
who find themselves face to face with the sheriff, 
and certain mysterious documents, adorned with 
red tape and wafers, 
exercise. 


big enough for target 
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Stare or Orecon.—The territory of Ore- 
gon is seeking admission as a State into the 
Union. The Legislature are about calling a 
convention for the adoption of a Constitution. 
Oregon will make the thirty-second State of our 
glorious Union. 

—_————_* aon ?— 

Pratrorms.—‘ What are political plat- 
forms ?”’ asked anold lady. “ O,’’ said her wor- 
ser half, “they are platform scales, on which 
Presidents are weighed.” 





Going anzap!—The city of St. Louis has 
voted an additional subscription of $1,200,000, 
to the Pacific Railroad. 

SS om 6 

Narurz.—He that feels as he ought, will be 
polite without knowing it. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“The Arrow Carrier,” by Rev. Hzwry Bacon. 


Letter 
“ A Travelling Adventure,” by vy Dunivaas. 
« Genius in a Cellar,” @ story, by Axic' 


“ Russia and the Russians,”” No. 8, jo by D BE. pe Lana. 
“ Les Souvenirs du Peuple,” verses, by Gippines H. 
by 


« Qhildhood,” a poem by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
‘0 give me ‘one trae Heart,” ? stanzas, by Rose Cuir- 


‘Lines on an Early Flower,” by T. D. Wi.xrxs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This week we another of our mon sporting 
scenes represen’ ee Aneling tor the Bioo ion.” 
A view of the Safety Islands in French Guiana, the 
ee ae 

rien Oris, Oe pee Soe ne 
Pcie "Hamapediosnae ic eaiieoatea Restaurant in Paris. 
A representation of the New Uniform of the French 
A picture of the New Uniform of the National Guard, 

) and foot. 


A view of Antioch College, Sons satawy Whe: 


toander of Ragged Scholes England, af the qnandeg midst of his 
cldrem ofthe yor a dette 
A portrait of Brigham Young, the present governor of 

Utah, and the leader of the Mormons. 

A view of the Observatory at Chelsea, Mass. 

A representation of the Royal Barge, of Queen Victoria. 

toon nteneeee French Screw Steamer, La- 

of nautical architecture. 
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The PicrortAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
tn the United Dinter, a oe 





Foreign Items. 


Extreme activity prevails among the Turks. 

Omer Pasha has six aides-de-camp, all being 
Hungarians. 

Miss Cushman has just — . a and 
most successful engagement at market 
Theatre, London. 

It is said that 14,000 persons are about to 
emigrate from Norway and Sweden to this 
country. 

The insurrection against Russia in Circassia, 
was becoming general throughout all the war- 
like tribes. 

So is the demand for substitutes in the 
French army, that the price ranges from 1000 
francs to 4500. 

The Czar is taller by a head than most of his 
courtiers, while the outline of his form is perfect. 
He is robust and muscular. 

At the cartridge factory at Cronstadt, Russia, 
an explosion lately took place, by whith sixty 
Russian workmen were killed. 

The wife of the French General Arnaud takes 
with her no less than sixty dresses of the latest 
Parisian fashion, to appear in at Constantinople. 
An eccentric old bachelor died at Hull, Eng., 
lately, and the condition upon which his descend- 

olds the property is, that he will never 
py 

It is ascertained in France, beyond a doubt, 
that the vine and potato disease is caused by the 
presence of small insects of a species similar to 
ground lice. 

Two thousand pounds is said to be the sum 
which Mademoiselle Cruvelli will receive for 


the eight nights for which she is engaged at 
Covent Garden. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





Self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting. 
Shakspeare. 

The secret of tiring is to say everything that 
can be said on a sake. — Voltaire. 

Obstinacy and v opinion are the 
surest proofs of stupidity. — Baten, 

The defects of the mind, like those of the face, 
grow worse, as we grow old.—Lee. 

Without content, we shall find it almost as 
difficult to please others as ourselves.— Greville. 

The superiority of some men is merely local. 
They are great, because their associates are 
little. —Johnson. 

Commend a fool for his wit, or a knave for 
his honesty, and they will receive you into their 
bosom.—Fielding. 

Men of the noblest dispositions think them- 
selves happiest when others share their happiness 
with them.—Duncan. 

Pride, though it cannot prevent the holy affec- 
tions of nature from being felt, may prevent 
them from being shown.— Tylor. 


It is no great misfortune to oblige ungratefal 
people, but an unsupportable one to be forced to 
be under an obligation to a scoundrel.—Bailey. 

Justness of thought and style, 
in manners, good breeding and politeness of 
every kind, can come only from the trial and 
experience of what is best.—Duncan. 

The plays of natural lively children are the 
infancy of art. Children live in a world of imag- 
ination and feeling. ‘They invest the most in- 
significant object with any form they please, 
and see in it whatever they wish to sce.— 
Ochlenschlager. 
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Joker's Budget. 


Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgot ? 
Because it’s out of the head. 

“ Mike, are you into them sweetmeats again ?”’ 
“No marm, them sweetmeats is into me.” 


Sentimental young lady—* Pray Mr. Charley, 
how’s the wind ?” Embarrassed young man— 
“ Pretty well, I thank you.’ 


There is a man in Troy, so mean, that he 

wishes his landlord to reduce his board bill, be- 
cause he had two teeth extracted. 

A boy, being sent for a cent’s worth of Mac- 
caboy snuff, forgot the name of the article, and 
asked the man for a cent’s worth of make-a-boy 
sneeze. 





The Cincinnati Enquirer tells an anecdote of 
a pious old gentleman, who told his wayward 
sons not to go, under any circumstance, a fishing 
on the Sabbath ; but if they did, by all means to 
bring home the fish. 


A coxcomb, talking of the transmigration of 
souls, said: ‘In the time of Moses, I have no 
doubt I was the golden calf.” ‘ Very likely,’ 
replied a lady, “ time has robbed you of nothing 
but the gilding.” 


A lover wishing to concentrate his ardor into 
one burst of passion, exclaimed : “ O, Angeline 
Augusta, I feel toward you just like the burning 
bush which Moses saw—lI'm all afire, but aint 
consumed.” 

“Jim, I believe Sam’s got no truth in him.” 
“ You don’t know, nigga; there’s more truth 
in that nigga dan ail the res’ on the plantation.” 
** How do you make dat?” ‘ Why, he never 
let any out. 


Ata dinner party, lately, the following mes- 
sage was politely delivered by a little girl to a 
wit of no inferior order. ‘‘1f you please, Mr. 
B., mamma sends her compliments, and would 
be much obliged if you would begin to be funny.” 











Quill and Scissors. 


Patrick Doyle was hung at Naperville, Il, on 
Friday week, for the m of a fellow laborer. 
The Chicago Journal says he exhibited a § meet 


hardened heart, ascending the placiore it im- 
precations curses, crowing if they 

would untie his hands, he lick any fu 
men in the crowd,” 
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Salem, Mass., more, 
to the Salem Athena, $19,000, for tho eta 
lishment of a Female Reform in that 


sundry other le 
Lake Winnipiseogee is free from ice, and the 
reamer bas commented her tips A peionis 
ut being sent to Washington, a 
of the lake may be made by U. S. oe, 
obtaining. 


af the oe petpwent a Perth on 


oii Sy era 
cut oO sca 4 torn 
from the back of head, 
engine being started, while he was concealed at 
work upon it. He is doing well. 

Eight pion oe cases were before the Su- 


city, $15,000 to Harvard University, ‘Teeldes 
gacies. 


ee i Cor a Neth sien tes 
ting in Con ot were 
demends, seven oa were denied, and 
forty-three are advisement. 

The great strike at Preston has at end- 
ed, after On the 
Ist inst. the ves returned to their work, 
without obtained the increase for which 


they had been contending. 

mye tages ge oe once said: “I do 
want the walls of separation 
orders of Christians to be destroyed, but 
lowered, that we may shake hands a little 
over them.” 

We are quite convinced of the 
Nicholas in eapry Be avowal, that no 
pepe nih o> al world more than he did— 
Pe eek COTO 


Richard Payne, of Milford, Ohio, eloped with 
his mece, a young woman, taking "$600, all he 
had, and leaving an amiable wife and one child 
He was a member of the Episcopal church. 


It was a remark of the celebrated savant Cu- 
vier, that “mankind is composed of hammers 
and anvils, and that it is much better to%be a 
hammer than an anvil.” 

The Pictou Chronicle says: “ Never, 

our recollection, have coal cir peg red 
on a ahve peesdint-aitad. Freights to 


$5 50 per chaldron. 
wport and Covington have 
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The cities of Ne 
lately been the scene of several d 
bath day oe. 8 ag pistols, stones and elubs 
were freely used. 

McCormicks, a wealthy farmer, aged 70, re- 
siding near Pittsburgh, Va., has just been or- 
dered to pay $1500 to a young lady for a breach 
of promise. 

In the court for Halifax county, N. C., Syl- 
vester Mayo, who killed one Roberts more than 
a year ago, has been convicted of murder in the 
first degree. 


Bankrupt Austria keeps up a force of 59,604 
horse and 539,768 foot in time of peace, and is 
now increasing it, and pays for it in paper 
issues. 

An affray occurred at Prairie Mount, Miss., 
on the 21st ult., between a man named Adam 
and J. W. White, during which the former was 


killed. 
The Elbridge Manufacturing ot *s fac- 
ut $15, 000. 


tory at Elbridge, Onondaga County, 
burned on Thursday week. Loss 

At Marion, S. C., a boy of fourteen years of 
age, having a slight quarrel with his cousin, 
aged twelve years, shot him dead. 


m..- Dr. Todd has asserted there are three 
—e le i iy vig world—saints, sinners and 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Thomgs Dillon 
to Miss M: ret Scarle 
r. Smith, Mr. Samuel Witherell to Miss Mary 

vis. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Caleb 8. Johnson to Miss 
Susan 8. Thom 

By Rev. Mr. Pield, Mr. William Beeching to Miss Caro- 
line A. Bragdon 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Mark Spinney to Miss Mary E. 
Greenough. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Benjamin Moody to Miss 
Mary E. Smal 

By Rev. Dr. — Mr. Benjamin F. Sawyer to Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Blood. 

In East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Samuel Cross- 
man to Miss Mary Ann Plummer. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Joshua Deane 
to Miss Mary J. Horton. 

In Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Mr. William J. 
Card to Miss Annis F. Gulliver. 

In Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Quint, Mr. Charles N. 
Keyes to Miss Anna B. Parker. 

In Brighton, by Rey. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Benjamin Dana 
to Miss Catherine C. Dana. 

In Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Frost, Mr. George E. Emer- 
son to Miss Jane M. Harriman. 

In Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. John A. Peabody 
to Miss Mary Ann Dodge. 

In West Braintree, by Edward Potter, Esq., Mr. Nathan- 
iel M. Jackman, of Salem, to Miss Dolly A. Potter. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Selivyn P. 
Adams to Miss Matilda S. Freeman. 

In Bristol, by Rev. Mr. Strout, Mr. Charles Emery, of 
Chelsea, Mass., to Miss Sarah A. Perkins. 

In Dover, Mass., 5th ult., by Rev. John Haskell. Mr. 
Joseph E. Baldwin, of Murtings, Va., to Miss A. Maria 
Bigelow, of Dover. 

in Providence, R. I., by Rev. Francis Smith, Mr. John 
Schneider, to Miss Charlotte E. Gates, both of ‘Boston. 

In New York, by Rev. Joseph W. Taggart, Mr. William 
F. Archer to Miss Amanda M. F. Weaver. 


Deaths, ones 














In this city, George Cushing, son of Samuel N., and Maria 
Dyer, 15; Mr. William Samborn, 44; Mrs. Susan B. 
Gault, 25; Mrs. Mary Vinton, 81; Mrs. Martha H. De- 
fres, 50; Miss Ellen Vose, daughter of Charles 8. Hunt, 
23; Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Holt, 34. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Riordan, 60 

At Cambridge, "Amy Sarah, daughter of Charles Fol- 
som, 25. 

At Chelsea, Miss Julia Augusta Hurley, 19. 

At East Newton, Mr. George Reed. 37. 

At Lynn. Mrs. Hannah Clarage, 39; Mr. Lysander A. 
Caldwell, 22; Miss Mary E. B. Newhall, 20. 

At Salem, Miss Rebecca Lindsey. 75: Mrs. Rebecca But- 
terfield, 48; Mr. Philip Markoe 75; Mr. Thomas Sluman, 
71; Mrs. Harriet A. Porter, 27. 

At North Danvers, Mr. Ass Hutchinson, 7 77. 

At Essex, Mr. Ira Percival, 73. 

At Andover, Mr. Henry Mears, 22. 

At Abington, April 26th, Mr. Joseph Wilkes, 76; 
April 28th, Franklin Reed. son of Mr. Ebenezer Reed, 24. 

At Lunenburg, Mr. Jotham Barry, of Charlestown, 7U. 

At Haverhill, Mrs. Nancy Rowe, 88. 

At Hesnenyeet, Miss Sarah Woodman, 24; Mr. Moses 
Swett, 

At wv. orcester, Mrs. Caroline E. Taylor, 29. 

At Upton, Mrs. Asepath L. Leland, 37. 

At Rutland, Mr. Joseph Bigelow, 84. 

At Brookfield, Mass., Mixs Catherine V. Crosby, 27. 

At Amherst, Mr. John H Bardweil, 34. 

At Shelburne Falls, Mr. Joseph Merrill, Sng 

At West Barnstable, Mr. Reuben Fish, 54 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Phebe Earl, 75; 
Myrick, 79; Mr. Obed Coffin, 61. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Caroline C. D. Drake, 48. 

At Fall River, Mr. John Rider, 41. 

At Providence, RK. 1., Mr. William Henry Wilkinson, 43. 

At Newington, N. H., Mrs. Eiiza C., wife of Kev. Sam- 
uel Hoyt, 43 

At Chicopee, Mr. Caleb Ferry, 54. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 





BY DANIEL ©. LOGUE 
Near my home in the South, where a silvery stream 
Is entangled by flowers in its flight; 
As soft as the music we love in a dream, 
A maid sang this plaint to the night. 


** Man’s passion is like this murmuring wave, 
That ripples along in its glee; 
It embraces the flowers that bend to its breast, 
Then leaves them in tears for the sea. 


* Or like that sea, when its heaving breast 
Courts the amorous glance of the moon ; 
It basks for a time in the peaceful delight, 
But tires of the dalliance soon. 


* Or like that dream, that entrances the soul 
In the realms of the slumbering day ; 
It enchants for a while, but the light in the east 
Frights the dream and the passion away. 


** But woman! poor woman, when once she has loved, 
May not try the illusion to sever ; 
She loves while she lives, with the fervor of hope, 
And worships her idol forever. 


“* Her affection is grounded, like faith, on a rock 
Where the tempests of doubt may not burst; 
She will cling to the shadow that won her young heart, 
Though the substance be doubly accursed. 


* Though death, like a whirlwind, may scatter the hopes 
A fhise lover in ecstacy gave, 
She'll forget the deception that lured her astray, 
And forgive him, in tears, on his grave. 


“Then over her weakness, her blindness, and sin, 
Let the mantle of charity fall ; 
There’s heaven enough yet in that fond, trusting heart, 
To chasten, and beautify all.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MILLER’S PROTEGE: 


—OR, THE— 
CRUSHED GOLD DREAM. 
A STORY OF THE RHINE. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





CHAPTER I. 


rd THE GUARDIAN’S PLAN. 

Axovut twenty miles west of Landau, upon a 
small stream which empties into the Quiech, sit- 
uate in the Bavarian circle of the Rhine, stood 
a quaint, old-fashioned mill. It was very old, 
but yet time had made but little havoc with its 
stout walls and well-tiled roof. The place of 
dwelling, though standing upon an eminence 
somewhat more elevated than the mill, was yet 
a part of the latter, the two being joined togeth- 
er by a wide, arched stairway. The establish- 
ment was owned by Galberd Dudnher. . 

Some people called Galberd Dudnher a very 
odd man, but those who knew him best came to 
more definite conclusions with regard to his 
character. He was a short, thick-set man, with 
a large head and heavy frame—the head, by the 
way, owing most of its size to the breadth of the 
base of the brain. His spare locks were silver- 
ed by the frosts of some sixty winters, and some 
of his nearest neighbors affirmed that his heart 
was as frosty as his head. People knew that he 
was rich, for money flowed fast and steady into 
his till, and there were not wanting those-who 
were ready to swear that he often took toll twice 
from the same grain-bag. But yet Galberd Dudn- 
her was penurious and grasping in the extreme ; 
his heart had no room forcharity, nor did his soul 
give birth to anything like noble or generous 
thoughts. No one loved him, but yet all em- 
ployed him because his was the only mill in the 
neighborhood, and they submitted to his extor- 
tions because they dared not offend him. 

Dudnher had one son named Jaquet, a great 
big bifrly fellow, with a red head, red face and 
red eyes. He was about thirty years of age, and 
helped his father in the mill. His disposition 
was not exactly like that of his parent, though 
not a whit better. Some said it was worse, for 
he was disposed to be dissipated, and when un- 
der the influence of intoxication he was brutish 
in the extreme. 

The only other member of the family was a 
girl named Mildred. She had seen her nine- 
teenth summer—no more—though there were 
some slight marks upon her features that would 
seem to indicate a more advanced age. She 
stood in a strange contrast with the miller and 
his son. She was light and delicate in form, 
and as graceful as the gazelle. Her face was 
beantiful—very beautiful—full of sweetness and 
goodness; her hair was of a rich, dark brown, 
and her eyes were of that deep, lustrous, hazel 
which is sometimes mistaken for black. Who 
she was, no one save Galberd Dudnher knew. 





She had been with him since she was an infant, 
but no one could tell from whence she had come. 
For several years the old miller claimed her as 
his own child, but when she had reached her 
tenth year, he confessed that she was none of his 
blood, though he would tell no more. Often 
did the maiden entreat to know the secret of her 
birth, but the miller only shook his head and 
professed ignorance. 

Thus far, Mildred had received no very harsh 
treatment, nor would her situation have been 
very unpleasant had it not been for the disagree- 
able society of Jaquet. Him she could not bear, 
for he was so rough and uncouth, and so vulgar 
withal, that she loathed him as she loathed sin 
itself; but yet she had to put up with his com- 
pany, and she had to do it with a seeming good 


grace, too, for she dared not provoke him to 
anger. 





Early one evening—it was a summer’s even- 
ing in the year 1812—as Mildred sat in the little 
kitchen after the supper things had all been neatly 
cleared away, Galberd Dudnher came in and sat 
down near her. He appeared very sober and 
thoughtful, and the manner in which he rested 
his hands upon his knees showed that had some- 
thing of more than usual importance to say. 

“ Mildred,” he at length commenced, «“] have 
something to say to you which has been for a 





long while upon my mind. I meant to have 
said it before, but did not deem it expedient. 
You have been with me now, ever since you 
were an infant, and I have thought it no more | 
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than just that you should be no longer de- 
pendent.” 

The old miller spoke slowly and carefully, and 
while he spoke his eyes were fixed keenly upon 
his protege. She was all tremulous excitement. 
She knew not what was coming. but she hoped 
that she was to hear something of her birth— 
something that would at least lift the veil from 
the great secret of her life. She said nothing in 
reply, and in a very few moments Dudnher 
continued : 

“You have been faithful to me, and now Iam 
going to reward you. I have scraped together 
some little property in my life, and I do not 
wish to see it pass away into the hands of strang- 
ers, nor do I wish that strangers should have 
the handling of it after Iam dead and gone— 
for I know that I must die sometime.” 

The old man shuddered as he thus spoke, and 
Mildred thought that she could detect something 
in his manner that was not all honest—some- 
thing that was constrained and illy assumed. 

“You know,” the miller resumed, “ that you 
have no home but this, and I would not*have 
you driven from it, and I am determined that 
you shall not be. Jaquet will have the mill, and 
you shall be Jaquet’s wife !” 

“« Me Jaquet’s wife!” gasped the fair maiden, 
half starting from her chair and putting one 
hand tremblingly forward, as though she would 
stop the words from coming to her ear. 

«“ Yes, Mildred. You didn’t expect it, did 
you?” 

“No sir. Indeed I did not,” she uttered, not 
yet having recovered herself. . 

“I eupposed not,” coolly returned Dudnher, 
eyeing the girl sharply, and at the same time 
moving his chair a little nearer to her. “ No, 
I suppose not. But I shall have no objections 
to the match, seeing that my son has so set his 
heart upon it. I know he might do better in a 
worldly point of view, but then I don’t think he 
would find a better nor a handsomer wife; and 
you will be faithful to him, too.” 

“But, sir, you—” : 

“OQ, I know what you would say, but there is 
no need of it, for I look upon the matter as al- 
ready settled. You needn’t waste words in try- 
ing to thank me, for I assure you, that I feel 
confident that you will make for my son a very 
good wife, so I am willing to sacrifice other 
considerations.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the maiden, now fully arous- 
ed, “you know very well that I cannot marry 
with your son.” 

“O—but I have given my full and free 
consent.” 

“Ay—but I have not given my consent, nor 
will I ever do so. Marry with Jaquet Dudnher ! 
If I have inspired him with love, Iam sorry for 
it, but it was no fault of mine. You know I 
cannot become his wife.” 

“ Bat the matter is fixed.” 

“ Then it must be unfixe1, for I will not have 
it so.” 

“ But I will have it so,” returned the miller, 
with a sort of freezing calmness, but yet in tones 
that told of a will not to bethwarted. “Jaquet 
must have a wife, and you must be that wife. 
Do you understand me ?” 

*O sir, I cannot !” 

“You must !” 

“ Mercy, sir, mercy !” 

“ Have mercy on my son.” 

“Tt will kill me.” 

“ And disappointment would kill him.’’ 

“ Alas, sir, I cannot—” 

“Enough. You will do as Ihave said. You 
will be his wife within the month. Do you 
understand ?” 

Dnudnher arose as he thus spoke, and without 
another word he turned from the room. When 
Mildred was left alone, she started to her feet 
and gazed about her. There was something 
wild in her look, and yet that wildness was all 
sad and despondent. This thing had not been 
wholly unexpected, for she had hints of it before, 
but she had not dreamed that it would be forced 
upon her. But now it looked differently. She 
knew how firm and hard Galberd Dudnher caqnld 
be, and she knew, too, that his power over her- 
self was absolute. Then she thought how reck- 
less Jaquet could be, and with this thought she 
sank back into her chair and burst into tears. 





CHAPTER II. 
LOVE, AND ITS INTERRUPTION. 


“ Well, father,” said Jaquet, as he met his 
parent in the mill on the next morning after the 
interview just recorded, “did you speak with 
Mildred ?” 

‘Yes, I spoke with her and found it somewhat 
as I expected ; but never mind for that. She 
shall be your wife as sure as you and she both 
live.” 

‘Of course she shall be my wife,” added Ja- 
quet, who was now perfectly sober, ‘but yet I 
would rather have her come willingly, for she is 
pretty, and I surely love her.” 

“Tam glad you do, my son, though your 
love would matter but little. She shall be your 
wife.” 

“But was she very much set against me ¢” 

“Upon my soul, a girl couldn’t be well more 
set.” 

“Against me, eh ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I think I know the cause,” said Ja- 
quet, with a struggling light in his dull, heavy 
eyes. “I think I know the cause,” he repeated, 
while a show of anger was manifest in his bloat- 
ed features. 

“Ah,” uttered the old man, leaning back 
against one of the grain chests and folding his 
arms. 

“ Yes,” continued Jaquet, “ I know the cause. 
We mustn’t send Mildred down to that haber- 
dasher’s any more, for there is the mischief. 
There was a young dashing fellow bought out 
the place about a month ago, and he keeps 
everything for sale that one can possibly want. 
His name is Jupont. 
and only a day or two ago I saw him sneaking 
around the mill here. I tell you there’s where 
the mischief is, and no mistake.” 


Mildred has been there, | 








“Are you sure of that ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“T’ve seen the youngster and I should take 
him to be French.” 

“To be sure he is a Frenchman, and I sup- 
pose he’s been exercising his trade of love-mak- 
ing towards Mildred.’ 

The old man was strangely moved by this 
piece of intelligence, and it was some moments 
before he spoke again, but when he did speak he 
spoke to the purpose. 

“ Jaquet,” he said, in tones that indicated all 
the meaning they could possibly convey, “ if 
you will look ont for M. Jupont, I will be re- 
sponsible for Mildred.” 

“T'll do that,” was Jaquet’s emphatic answer, 
and he shook his head as he spoke, like one who 
means full as much as he says. 

At this juncture a customer entered the mill, 
and announced that he had a dozen sacks of 
grain in the yard, so the conference was cut 
short, and we will leave the miller and his son to 
their wonted business, while we look after anoth- 
er character. ‘ 

Mildred had finished up her morning’s work, 
and had taken her sewing and gone out into the 
garden back of the dwelling where there was a 
small arbor of grape vines that she had reared 
and fashioned with her own hands. Within this 
arbor she took her seat, but she could not sew. 
Her mind was too much occupied with what she 
had heard the night before, and where was her 
hope of escaping from the calamity that threat- 
ened her? And such a calamity! Her soul 
shrank from it as shrinks the soul of honor from 
an ignominious death. She sat there, pale and 
trembling, when the entrance to the arbor was 
darkened, and on raising her head she beheld 
M. Jupont. 

He was a young man, not more than four- 
and-twenty years of age, very slight and deli- 
cate in his build, but yet with an unmistakable 
air and bearing of manliness and honor. He 
was handsome—extremely so—but there was no 
effeminacy in his beauty. He was dressed in a 
blue cotton blouse and linen shirt, and tight fit- 
ting hose of dark buff, and though the garb was 
humble, yet it showed off his lithe frame to good 
advantage. No one in the place knew anything 
ofhim save that he gave his name as Jupont, 
and that he had rented the small haberdasher’s 
shop by the river. He had thus far secured but 
little patronage, but he did not seem at all anx- 
ious whether he had patrons or not. Such as* 
came to his shop he served with an easy grace, 
and when he was left alone he played upon the 
guitar and sang. Some said he did this to draw 
customers, but if he did, he did not seem to fret 
because they did not come. Some people had 
wondered from whence he came, and others had 
even gone so far as to ask him, but he kept his 
own counsel, and his questioners gained no wis- 
dom from him. 

The color came quickly to Mildred’s cheeks 
when she found the gaze of the haberdasher fixed 
upon her, and a close observer could have seen 
that her emotions were more of pleasure than of 
surprise. She had met with the young man 
several times, and though no words of import- 
ance had been spoken on those occasions, yet 
she had allowed a feeling somewhat stronger 
than mere friendship to take possession of her 
soul. And why should she not? There she 
had been from infancy with only the miller and 
his uncouth son for companions, and the pres- 
ence of the youthful trader was like a ray of sun- 
light upon her path. She had been watched with 
a jealous eye by the old miller, and many 
sources of amusement which other girls of her 
age enjoyed, were denied to her. 

“Ah, Mildred,” spoke Jupont, as he entered 
the arbor, “ do I intrude ?” 

“No sir,” said Mildred. 

“And may I sit down by your side?” 

“Yes—certainly,” was the maiden’s reply, as 
she moved to one side of the seat to give the 
visitor room. She may have blushed, but it was 
not from any shock of maidenly modesty—it 
was but the quickening of her heat '‘in its beat- 
ings, caused by emotions which she could not 
control. 

“Mildred,” commenced the young man, after 
he had taken the seat, “ you may think me bold 
in what I am about to ask, and I cannot deny 
that my motives are somewhat tinged with self- 
interest. At all events I hope you will answer 
me without fear or hesitation. Now I would 
like to ask how you came here—how you fell 
into the miller’s care.” 

“Ah,” returned the maiden, with a significant 
shake of the head, “that is more thanI can an- 
swer. I know nothing save that Dudnher is not 
my father.” 

‘* But do you know nothing of your parentage?” 

“No sir.” 

“Nor of the land that gave you birth?” 

Mildred started up and pressed her hand 
upon her brow. The last question had called up 
in her bosom a doubt which had often dwelt in 
her own mind. 

“Do you not think Iam a native of Germa- 
ny?” she asked, sinking back into her seat. 

“T should hardly think you were,” was Ju- 
pont’s reply. “Your features do not bespeak 
you a German, nor does your manner.” 

‘As for my manner,” returned Mildred, with 
asmile, ‘that must surely be German, for it is 
here that Ihave learned it all.” 

“ That makes no difference. Each country 
has its own peculiarities, and the infant of Ger- 
many cannot be fashioned into the volatile man 
of France, nor can the infant born native of 
France ever become the staid, sober German. 
But never mind that. Has not the miller ever 
told you anything concerning your birth?” 

“ Not a word.”’ 

“And have you never asked him ?” 
| © Yes—repeatedly; but he will tell me noth- 
ing. He will not even tell me whether he re- 
ceived me from my parents or not. 
sullen and uneasy on this point.” 

“Uneasy on this point, is he?” attered Ju- 
pont, with a brightening countenance. 

“Yes,” answered Mildred, regarding her com- 
panion inquisitively. 

“ Well, that is something gained. But you 
must answer me one more question,” continued 


He is ever 








the young man, with a sudden change in his 
tone and manner. He eyed the maiden keenly 
as he spoke, and his eyes burned with a warm, 
rich light. ‘You looked very sad when I first 
came in—will you not tell me the cause?” 

“Tt cannot matter,” tremblingly murmured 
Mildred, bowing her head to hide the emotions 
that sprang to her face. 

“‘ But it may matter much—at least to me. 
Was it of the miller that you thought ?” 

“ Partly.” 

“ And partly of his son ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“T thought so. Galberd Dudnher would have 
you marry his son.” , 

“Yes,” burst convulsively from the maiden’s 
lips, and then she wept. Her bosom heaved, 
and then she sobbed painfally. 

A moment Jupont gazed upon her while she 
wept, and then he placed one arm about her 
neck and drew her head upon his bosom. There 
was something in the movement so delicate— 
something so kind and generous—that Mildred 
thought not of taking offence, nor did she even 
resist. 

“ You will never marry him ?” the young man 
whispered. 

“I would rather die,” sobbed the weeping 
girl.” 

“Then fear not, for I will save you from such 
a fate.” 

“Save me?” and Mildred raised her eyes as 
she spoke, beaming with hope. 

“Ay—save you.” 

“O, if you do so, God will bless you.” 

*‘ And will not you, too, bless me ?” 

“With my whole soul.” 

“ And with your heart, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And with your hand ?” 

Mildred started up and gazed into her com- 
panion’s face for a moment, and then her eyes 
drooped to the ground, She had just made out 
Jupont’s full meaning. But she did not leave 
the seat—nor did she move away—but in a few 
moments more she pillowed her head again upon 
his bosom. What answer could man ask more ? 
Surely Jupont could ask none, for with both 
arms about her fair form he strained the maiden 
to his bosom and blessed her. Minutes flew 
unheeded by until an hour had been almost 
counted off—Jupont still held Mildred upon his 
bosom, and as his lips were pressed fondly to 
her sweet mouth, he was startled by the sound 
of a heavy footfall at the entrance-way of the 
arbor. He looked quickly up, and saw Jaquet 
Dudnher. 

Mildred uttered a low, quick cry as she start- 
ed from the haberdasher’s embrace, but he whis- 
pered to her not to be afraid. 

“ Never mind, now,” said young Dudnher, in 
a forced tone, speaking between his clenched 
teeth, and shaking his head with a threat- 
ening, side-long movement—“ never mind gow ; 
but I’ll attend to this case !” 

As he thus spoke he turned and left the place, 
and when he had gone Mildred started up. 

“T must go,” she uttered, pale and trembling 
from affright. ‘ O, he has a terrible temper.” 

“Do not fear,” urged Jupont, “for I surely 
can protect you. I had much more that I wish- 
ed to say, but we must leave it now. Be of 
good courage, and fear not. I shall see you 
again ere long.” 

There was one more kiss, one more word of 
promise, one more beating of heart to heart, and 
then the lovers separated. In two minutes after 
they had both gone, Jaquet Dudnher stood with- 
in the arbor with a pistol in his hand, but he 
found no mark for his bullet. 

“Never mind,” he muttered to himself, as he 
put up his weapon and turned away, “I can 
bide my time.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


“No, no, my son, I would not do that. Re- 
strain your anger, at least so’ far as your own 
safety is concerned.” 

“ But I will not bear it. Holy virgin, shall I 
see a miserable haberdasher making love to my 
betrothed, and not kill him. He was in the very 
act of kissing her when I discovered them. 
While he lives she will be false to me.” 

“T do not doubt it, Jaquet.” 

“ Then why should he live ?” 

“ T don’t know,” returned the old miller, with 
a meaning look in his eye. ‘I don’t think he 
ought to live.” 

“Then surely I must put him out of the way. 
By the mass, if he had been there in the garden 
ten minutes later, he would not be alive now. 
But you do not tell me what you think.” 

“Why, Jaquet, I should think your own sense 
would tell you. You must challenge Jupont to 
fight with you. Suppose you take the small- 
sword. You know that you are good at that, 
and I doubt me ifthe haberdasher knows any- 
thing at all about it.” 

Jaquet sprang forward and caught his father’s 
hand with a grateful grasp. 

“T’ll do it,” said he. ‘“T’ll challenge him 
with the small-sword. My soul! but I shall 
knock Master Jupont over at the first pass.” 

And so it was arranged that the haberdasher 
should be challenged to mortal combat. Jaquet 
had practised much with the sword, and his 
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| had been an hour before. 


great strength gave him many advantages over | 


his companions. He had not thought of this 
plan until his father mentioned it, but now that 
the idea had been forced upon him, he thought 
it a very good one. He looked upon the intrud- 
ing haberdasher as already a dead man. 

“Let me advise you,” said the old man, “to 
be very careful, for Jupont must be got rid of at 
some rate. I do not like the looks of him. He 
is not—” 

“Ts not what?” asked Jaquet, as his father, 
hesitated. 

“Never mind,’’ answered the miller, overcom- 
ing the perturbation that had been for a moment 
manifest. “If Jupont is killed, I thmk both 
you and I shall be the better off for it.” 


; one who loves to be thought brave. 


“But you mean something more than you | 


have said,” persisted Jaquet. 
the whole now.’’ 


“Come, tell me 








“T’ve got nothing more to tell,” was the old 
man’s decisive answer. : 

Jaquet knew his father’s disposition too well 
to question him farther, though he knew full wel] 
that there was some secret in the background 
with which he was not made acquainted. But 
he let the matter rest, and went away to carry 
out the plan which had been formed. 

In due time a regular challenge was made 
out and sent to Jupont. The young haberdash- 
er was in his shop when he received it, and hay. 
ing read it he gazed up at the fellow who 
brought it. 

“So Master Jaquet wants to fight me, it 
seems,” he said, while a quiet smile broke over 
his handsome features. 

“Yes,” answered the messenger, with a grim, 
warlike scowl. 

“ With small-swords ?” 

“ Yes,” with the same terrible look. 

“ Are you to be his second ?” 

“ Yes,” with a look still more terrible. 

“ Well,” resumed Jupont, folding up the mis. 
sive, and placing it in his pocket, “you may 
tell Master Jaquet Dudnher that I will be at 
his service this very evening, half an hour before 
sundown. I shall come armed and with a 
sword.” 

The messenger hastened away, and in about an 
hour afterwards Mildred entered the shop. She 
was pale and trembling, and the perspiration upon 
her white brow told that she had been making 
great haste. 

“Ah, Jupont,” she uttered, as she sank into 
achair, “You must flee. You must flee at 
once, or Jaquet will kill you.” 

“O, I guess not,” replied the young man, as 
he bent over and kissed the maiden’s brow. 

“O, but he surely will. I heard him talking 
with his father.” 

“ But you did not understand them,” said Ju- 
pont, looking happy from this new mark of 
Mildred’s love. “No doubt Master Jaquet 
meant to kill me, but he has taken a poor plan 
for it. No, no, Mildred—you need not fear. 
He has only challenged me to fight him, that’s 
all.” 

“And you will not do it.” 

“ Certainly I shall do it. 
fear.” 

“O, how can I help fearing. Jaquet is one 
of the best swordsmen in the place, and he is 
much stronger than you are.” 

“T don’t think your place can boast of many 
excellent swordsmen,” said Jupont, with a smile. 
“But never fear for me. I shall make Master 
Jaquet open his eyes. There—now, don’t cry, 
for upon my soul there is no danger. It will 
only be sport.” 

At length Jupont managed to quiet the maid- 
en’s fears, but he did it more by his self-assured 
smiles than by his words. He seemed all life 
and animation, and he rattled on until he saw 
that his companion’s apprehensions were all 
gone. 

* Now,” said he, after this matter of the duel 
was disposed of, “I have something to speak 
to you about, and I had intended to have seen 
you this evening, but this visit will save me the 
labor of escaping the miller’s vigilance. To- 
morrow I must start for France. I must,first 
go to Metz, and from thence to Troyes. The 
distance is not quite two hundred miles, and I 
shall be back in little over a week. I do not 
think I shall be gone two weeks. When I re- 
turn, I think I shall be able to propose some 
questions which Galberd Dudnher will not 
answer.” 

For some time Mildred hung down her head 
and did not answer. She did not tremble, but 
Jupont could see the pearly drops that collected 
upon her long lashes. 

“Do not fear,” he quickly added, as he no- 
ticed the dropping tears. 

“ Bat you will surely return,” she murmured, 
raising her moistened eyes to her lover’s face. 
“You will come back to me ?” 

“Tf I live. O Mildred, I would not lose you 
now for all the wealth of the world beside. I 
will most surely come back, and when Ido come, 
I shall make you smile. You can live safely in 
your present home for a week.” 

“T think so.” 

“SodolI. But if the miiler should attempt 
to push matters—if he should try to make you 
marry with his son before that time, you must 
contrive some means to evgde him. I give 
you wit enough for that.” 

“TI think I can manage it,” replied the maid- 
en; and though she spoke with confidence, yet 
she could not help shuddering. 

Jupont noticed her emotion, and with another 
kiss he bade her be of good cheer. At length 
she asked him if his visit to France had anything 
to do with her affairs ; but he gave her no direct 
answer; he only assured her that she should 
be happy if it laid in his power to make her so— 
and surely his words and manners gave ample 
assurance that such was the fact. 

But time was passing away, and Mildred had 
to leave. Jupont once more spoke words of 
comfort, once more pledged his love, and then 
they separated. If there was a doubt or fear 
still lingering in the fair girl’s bosom, she was at 
least happier on her way homeward than she 


But you must not 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE DUEL. 


The sun was slowly sinking towards the dis- 









tant tree-tops when Jaquet Dudnher made his 
way toa quiet, secluded spot about a mile dis- 
tant from the village. The place was shut in oD 
one side by a high hill, and on the other it was 
flanked by a deep wood. It was just the place 
for the transaction of business which the world 
was not to witness. Dudnher was accompanied 
by the same man who had carvied the challenge 
to the young haberdasher. Said man was not 
so stout as the miller’s son, but he had an equal 
amount of self-assurance, and bore the air of 





“ Well, Martin, here we are,” said Jaquet, 95 


| they reached the spot. “But suppose the hab- 


erdasher should not come.’’ - 
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“ ink he will,” replied Martin, “or at 
at I eo he will. He seemed to take the 
matter very coolly this morning. i 

« That may have all been deception,” said Ja- 
quet, with an ominous shake of the head. 
« These Frenchmen know very well how to ap- 
prave when they are not But if he does 


not come I’ll throttle him the very first time I 


him.” 
ys looked very savage as he said this, 
and his hand rested upon the hilt of his sword 

: ighly military air. 

7 ois Gal responded Martin, “ for I 
would not miss the sport for a dozen ducats. 
By the mass I look to see you pink him at the 
a 

- hag no, not at the first,” uttered Jaquet, 
drawing his sword, under the enthusiasm of the 
moment. ‘Not at the first,” he repeated, 
whisking his weapon about in the air; “T shall 
play with him first. I shall knock his sword 
from his hand, and then let him go pick it up. 
I shall play with him, Martin—I shall startle 
him with my skill, and then enjoy his fright. 
My soul, how he will tremble when he finds that 
he is at my mercy. Do you mind at this mo- 
ment how I kept poor Friedman on the rack 
the last time we played together for the wager ? 
when he expected every moment that I should 
cut the button from his breast, and I slipped the 
chance just to enjoy his misery ?” 

“ Yes—I remember it well,” answered Martin, 
gazing with a sort of envious admiration upon 
his companion, as he gesticulated with his 
drawn sword, 

“Perhaps,” continued Jaquet, returning his 
weapon to its scabbard, “the haberdasher thinks 
Iam but a miller’s bumpkin, and so he—. 
Ha, upon my life, here he comes. O, now I’ll 
have my revenge.” 

In afew moments Jupont was upon the ground, 
and for a second he had brought a young Ba- 
vyarian bugle-player, who was noted for his gen- 
eral good-nature and morality of character. 

“Am I late?” asked the haberdasher, looking 
up towards the sun. 

“No, no,” returned Martin; “you are in ex- 
cellent good season.” 

“ Then let us to the business at onee,” resum- 
ed Jupont, “for I suppose we need but few pre- 
liminaries. Iam the challenged party, and I fully 
agree to the use of the small-sword, and accord- 
ingly I have come prepared with no other 
weapon.” 

The seconds conversed apart for a few mo- 
ments, and during that time Jaquet Dudnher 
wore upon his face a look of savage, scowling 
satisfaction, while Jupont’s features wore a quiet 
smile. At length Martin proposed that the 
swords should be measured, and when he had 
received and compared them he found that Dudn- 
her’s was the longest, besides being much the 
heaviest. 5 

“Never mind,” said Jupont, “I am used to 
my own weapon, and if Master Jaquet is satis- 
fied I am.” 

Jaquet expressed himself unwilling to take 
any advantage, but he made no objections to 
using his own weapon since his antagonist was 
satisfied.” At length the preliminaries were all 
arranged, and having thrown off his blouse, 
Dudnher took his stand. He had watched in 
vain for some sign of fear upon the handsome 
face of the haberdasher. The young man still 
wore that same easy look, and he even smiled 
as he advanced to take up his position. There 
stood the great burly miller, towering up in his 
physical strength, and before him stood the 
light form of the haberdasher. A more striking 
contrast could not well be conceived. The mus- 
cles of the former were working like the thews 
ot a laboring horse, while the latter stood as 
unmoved and as apparently unconcerned as 
though he were simply awaiting his evening’s 
meal, 

“Are you ready ?”’ asked Dudnher. 

“At any moment,” was Jupont’s reply. 

“Then look out for yourself. You have dar- 
ed to interfere with my love. You have tried 
to seduce my bride away from me, and now I'll 
punish you. Stand !” 

The two swords were crossed in an instant. 
Dudnher flourished his weapon with a towering, 
confident manner, for he did not notice how 
quietly his opponent’s weapon was playing in 
the air. At length Dudnher made what he 
intended should have been a capital point, but 
as he was gathering his foot for a backward move- 
ment, his sword was wrenched from his grasp 
and went whizzing against a neighboring tree. 

Jaquet Dudnher was slightly astounded by 
this turn in affairs. He could not for the life of 
him, see how the thing had been done. He had 
watched Jupont’s eye, but lhe had seen no un- 
wonted moyement there; he had watched Ju- 
pont’s sword, but he had not noticed that it moved 
with any unusual turn or feint,—yet he knew that 
his own sword was gone, and that some other 
power than his own had wrenched it from him. 

“Come, come,” uttered the young haberdash- 
er, “you must move quickly, for I have not 
long to spare. Go pick up your sword. 
it is at the foot of yonder tree.” 

Dudnher went and picked up his weapon, and 
when he came back that confident, exulting look 
had gone from his face. He stood more care- 
fully now, and handled his sword with more 
judgment. Of one thing he had become satis- 
fied, and that was, that he did not play with his 
antagonist as he had anticipated. He thought it 
best now to kill him as soon as possible, and 
with this laudable design he again took his 
position. 

“Now open your eyes,” he hissed, “for I 
shall trifle with you no more.” 

“Indeed!” uttered Jupont, with another of 
his quiet smiles. 

“Tn truth I shall not,” Dudnher added, with 
considerable show of importance. “ You will 
not find me asleep again.” 

“Indeed!” repeated Jupont; and again he 
smiled one of those smiles that struck Jaquet as 
being very strange. 


There 


Once more the weapons were crossed, and 
Dudnher was in reality more careful, but he was 
puzzled exceedingly by his antagonist’s method 
\of handling his sword. The light blade seemed 





hardly to move, so easy and quiet were all its 
gyrations, and yet he could not gain a pass at 
any point. Once he thought surely that his point 
was upon the haberdasher’s breast, but on the 
next instant his weapon was again torn from his 
grasp and sent flying some three rods distant. 
Jupont smiled. 

“Perhaps you find your sword too heavy,” 
said the latter. “If you do, I will exchange 
with you.” . 

Jaquet spoke not a ‘word, but with a curse 
half hissing upon his lips, he went to pick up 
his lost weapon. When he returned, he took up 
his station again, and a man with half an eye 
could have seen that he had lost much of his 
brute courage. Twice had he been at the mercy 
of the haberdasher, and twice had his life been 
spared. He had found too, that he was no 
match for the youth. The admission was a gall- 
ing one, but he had to make it. 

“Now, Jaquet Dudnher,” said Jupont, while 
the whole aspect of his features changed, “ you 
have had your play, and you must come to the 
work. This is an affair of your own seeking, 
and I shall henceforth hold myself answerable 
for none of its consequences. I think I have 
given you fair warning, for you know that I 
have not yet made a single pass at your person. 
You are but a child in my hands—a mere child 
in the use of the weapon you have chosen. But 
I shall spare you no more. Cross my sword 
again and you are adead man. “You know now 
what to depend upon. Iam at your service.” 

There was something in the eye of Jupont that 
Dudnher was not used to. He had never before 
met with a man whose courage was the offspring 
of a brave and generous heart. His eye fell be- 
fore the keen gaze of the young man, and ina 
moment more he let the point of his sword 
drop. 

“Tam in a hurry,” said Jupont. 

“J—I—think I am satisfied,” stammered 
Jaquet. 

“‘ Just as you please,” calmly replied the young 
man. “I will not refuse you the satisfaction you 
ask.” 

“Promise me never to speak with Mildred 

n.” 

“No, no, my good Master Jaquet, I cannot 
promise that.” 

“You must.” 

“Then raise your sword. I can make you no 
promises, but I will answer you with steel.” 

“No—I am satisfied,” said the miller, shov- 
ing his sword back into its sheath, and turning 
nervously away. 

When he had joined his second he added, 
turning again towards our hero: 

“You had better beware how you interfere 
with my affairs, however, for I have known men 
to die suddenly.” 

Jupont smiled at this strained threat, but with- 
out making any reply he sheathed his own sword 
and then rejoined his second. Martin seemed as 
much chagrined as did his friend, for he had 
felt considerable pride in Dudnher’s prowess, 
but that pride was all dashed now, and he had 
the mortification of seeing the man whom he 
had thought invulnerable, overcome by one whom 
he- supposed to be a common haberdasher. He 
said nothing, however, though he showed by his 
manner that he approved of Jaquet’s decision 
not to fight any more—an approval which he 
could not withhold, however humiliating it may 
have been. 

Jupont kindly thanked Martin for his assist- 
ance in the affair which had just passed, and 
then taking the arm of his own second he turned 
away from the place. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


Eight days had passed away since the blood- 
less duel, and on the morning of the ninth, Mil- 
dred was startled by the reception of a large 
pasteboard box containing a white lace frock 
and a bridal hat. The moment she saw the hat 
she knew for what purpose it had been present- 
ed. The old miller had thrown out some hints 
the past week concerning her marriage with his 
son, and she knew that the crisis was coming. 
She had not yet heard from Jupont, and for the 
first time she held a fear that he would not come 
to save her. The articles she received still lay 
upon the table where she had placed them when 
she took them out of the box, when the old mil- 
ler entered the room. 

“Well, Mildred,” he said, as he took a seat 
near the table, “so it seems you have received 
your bridal dress.” 

“These things were brought to me a short 
time since, sir,” she replied, with an effort to 
appear calm, “but I know not from whence 
they come.” 

“ From whom should they come, but from the 
bridegroom ?” said Dudnher, with a look which 
he meant should have been a smile. 

“ The bridegroom !” gasped Mildred. 

“ Yes—from Jaquet, tobe sure. And they’ve 
not come a moment too soon, for you’ll need 
them to-day.” 

“ Need them to-day ?” repeated the maiden, 
feeling a faintness coming over her. 

“Yes,” coolly returned the old man. “I 
have made a settlement of half the mill upon my 
son, and since that part of the business is all 
done, the rest should be finished as soon as pos- 
sible. I have spoken with a clergyman, and he 
will be in attendance here this evening, so you 
will be prepared.” 

“This evening !” murmured Mildred, hardly 
conscious of what she was uttering. But ina 
moment more she had regained herself, and 
starting to her feet, she cried :—‘‘ No, no—not 
to-night. I will not be a wife tonight. You 
shall not force me to it. I should have had 
notice of this—I should have had time to prepare. 
No, no—not to-night!” 

“Ay—but you have had _ notice—notice 
enough. Some time since I told you that you 
were to be the wife of my son. What more 
could you ask? If you would have things move 
aloag pleasantly, you had better prepare without 
further trouble, for you shall be Jaquet’s wife 
before the rising of another sun.” 





This last sentence was spoken in a slow, 
measured accent, and the tone carried with it to 
the maiden’s mind the full conviction that it was 
all meant. She knew the old man too well to 
dispute with him now, and she only hoped that 
she might find some meags by which to escape 
the fate. She meant to study up some plan if 
possible. 

“ Remember, now,” said Dudnher, as he arose 
to go, “ there is to be no fooling in this matter. 
You will be married to-night whether you are 
prepared or not, so you can take your own 
choice as to how you will appear. You should 
know me by this time.” 

And Mildred did know him. As he closed 
the door behind him, she sank back into her 
chair and sobbed. She did not weep, but she 
only groaned in the bitterness of her anguish. 
As soon as she could bring her mind to a reason- 
ing power, she began to think what she should 
do to escape the dark fate that threatened her. 
Of course the idea of flight was among the first 
which she entertained, but she was not long in 
convincing herself that that would be impossi- 
ble, for all her movements were narrowly watch- 
ed. She soon found that both Jaquet and his 
father had their eyes upon her, and from this she 
knew that they were determined to carry out 
their plan. 

The hours passed on, and at length the un- 
happy girl saw the sun sink below the tops of the 
distant hills. An hour later, and old Dudnher 
comes to her and asked her if she was ready for 
the marriage ceremony. He might have seen 
with his own eyes thatshe had not changed a 
single article of her dress, but still he asked the 
question. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘I have not prepared, for 
I am not well. I am very sick—too sick to—” 

“Stop, stop,” interrupted the old man. “I 
understand all about your sickness, and I must 
assure you that that will make no difference in 
our arrangements. I am sorry that you choose 
to be married in this garb, but, since you will 
have it so,so be it. You must attend me now, 
for the people are waiting.” 

At first Mildred wept—then she begged and 
entreated—and upon her knees she prayed that 
she might be spared; but all was of no avail. 
The miller was fixed and inexorable, and at 
length Mildred moved to obey him. She did 
this because she knew of no means of help. 
From infancy she had been obliged to obey his 
commands, and she found that even now she 
could not escape them. 

When the maiden reached the lower sitting- 
room she found some dozen people there assem- 
bled, and among them were the minister and the 
clerk. She turned her eyes upon Jaquet, and 
she came nigh sinking down. The miller’s son 
was just upon the point of moving forward to 
meet her when the party were startled by the 
sound of voices in the hall. 

“ Have you invited other guests?” asked the 
old miller of his son. 

“No,” returned Jaquet, trembling. 

“Then who can they be ?” 

But before the question could be answered, 
the door was pushed open, and half a dozen Ba- 
varian “Officers entered. Behind them came a 
person whom Jaquet at once recognized as the 
young haberdasher, but how differently he look- 
ed now. Instead of the blouse and buff hose, 
he wore the superb uniform of the Imperial 
Guard of France, and upon his breast flashed the 
jewelled insignia of a count. Old Dudnher 
trembled and turned pale at this sight, and with 
a deep groan he sank into a chair. 

“QO,” he uttered, “I feared this.” 

But in 2 moment more he started up, and 
turning towards the young Frenchman, he 
asked : 

“‘Jupont, what means all this ¢” 

“Tam no longer Jupont,” replied the youth, 
with a smile, “but I am the Count Louis St. 
Armand !” 

Mildred uttered a low cry and sank into a seat, 
but the count was soon by her side. 

“ Fear not,” he whispered, “ for all is well.” 

“QO, but you have deceived me. You are no 
longer poor like myself.” 

“Hush, dear Mildred, you do not know all 
yet.” 

“But what do you here?” cried Galberd 
Dudnher, trying to shake off his perturbation. 

“I will tcll you,” answered the count, turning 
towards him and looking him full in the face. 
“In the summer of 1793—it is now nineteen 
years ago—the Marquis of Chattillon escaped 
from Paris with his wife and infant child. His 
poor wife died in the flight, and with his child 
he reached this place and sought refuge with 
you. You gave him a shelter, but the spies of 
Robespierre at length tracked him out, and be- 
fore he had sufficient warning to make his escape, 
he was surprised and captured; but before he 
was taken away he had opportunity to place his 
infant child in your hands, and he also gave to 
you two millions of franes, which you promised 
to give to the child when she should become of 
age.” 

“No, no—not two millions,” uttered the ter- 
rified miller. 

“Yes—two millions,” repeated the count, for 
I have in my possession at this moment, a bond 
which you signed to that effect. The marquis 
took the bond of you, and on the next morning 
he was carried back into France. He did not 
die upon the scaffold, however, for his life ended 
in the prison; but before he died he gave the 
bond to an old friend of his, the Count Lafon, of 
Troyes. And there the matter rested, until a 
few months since, when I happened to be at La- 
fon’s chateau, he spoke to me of the circum- 
stance. I knew that if Chattillon’s daughter 
could be found and restored to France, she 
would be at once restored to the estates and 
titles her father had lost. Lafon had not the 
bond then with him—it was at Mentz—but I re- 
solved toset out with what information I could 
get, and gain more if I could find it. As soon 
as I had entered into the scheme it became in 
my bosom a sort of romantic passion, and 
when I arrived in this neighborhood, I took an 
assumed character and commenced my search. 
When I found this fair maiden, I knew that I 
had found the-young heiress of Chattillon, and 





so I went back to France. At Troyes I found 
Lafon, and he let me have the bond which the 
marquis had received from one Galberd Dudn- 
her. That is all I have to tell.. Mildred is the 
lady of Chattillon, and you hold two millions of 
francs which belong to her, the interest of 
which will surely pay you for all your trouble. 
Here are the officers who willsee that no wrong 
is done.” 

As the count ceased speaking he passed the 
bond over to one of the officers who accompa- 
nied him, and then he moved to the side of 
Mildred. She rested her head upon his bosom 
and burst into tears. 

“You are not unhappy?” whispered the 
count. 

“O, no, no,” she murmured. It was all she 
could say, for her soul was overwhelmed with 
emotions too powerfal for utterance. 

Galberd Dudnher was utterly crushed. His 
golden dream was gone—the money which he 
had hoped to secure to himself and son had 
melted away from his grasp, but he had laid 
himself liable to no legal penalty. The bond 
was examined, and he acknowledged it. Ja- 
quet cursed not a little at the fate which had 
thus met him, but his curses harmed no one but 
himself. He shrank away from the calm, steady 
gaze of the young count, and at the first favor- 
able opportunity he left the apartment, his 
friends and companions following after him. 

* * * + * 

One month later and the noble chateau of 
Chattillon was the scene of such joy as makes 
earth glad. The lady Mildred was now in her 
home, and an hundred glad peasants shouted a 
welcome to their noble and lovely mistress. But 
it was the young Count Louis St. Armand whese 
joy ran the deepest of all those who stood about 
the maiden, for he it was who was to take the 
lovely being to his bosom for life—and for that 
very purpose was the old chateau now thronged 
with its crowd of humanity—to witness the nup- 
tial ceremonies. And they were performed. The 
miller’s protege had become a peeress of France, 
and her lover, the handsome haberdasher, had 
once more assumed the star of the count; but 
brighter than the tears of pearls or the golden 
star, and more joyous than the ring of titles and 
wealth, were those holy bonds which made them 
one for life—one in heart, one in happiness, and 
one in all the plans and hopes for the future. 


> 





ADVICE TO THE’CONSUMPTIVE. 


Never attempt to force an appetite. Avoid 

salt meats, pastries and condiments. Take your 
meals at equal and lar intervals, and do not 
follow the practice advised by many, of eating 
a little and often. This is injudicious, for in 
disease, the stomach partakes of the debility of 
the body, and requires rest. Fresh meats, game, 
poultry and fresh fish, with plain vegetables, 
rice, bread, milk, and weak tea or coffee should 
make up the diet of the consumptive invalid. 
Whatever is taken, the stomach should be able 
to transform into good nourishment. A cup of 
boiled milk, with a table spoonful of tea or coffee 
of the usual strength in it, is generally accepta- 
ble. Good London or Dublin Porter, “ old and 
well put up in the bottle,” is not open to the 
usual objection to wine and stimulating drinks. 
Good porter is a spur to digestion, and rarely 
disagrees. with the stomach. Al) set diets are 
objectionable. The stomach must always be 
consulted; though I deny the indulgence of 
morbid cravings after that which is injurious, 
I do not on the other hand fix upon any exclu- 
sively fish, farinaceous, milk, or vegetable diet, 
but leave the appetite to roam over all, selecting 
from each that for which it has the greatest 
relish. 
Exercise should be taken in the open air, daily, 
to the extent the strength will permit. The best 
exercise, all things —s favorable, is on horse- 
back ; a carriage drive should be taken every fine 
day, being careful to avoid currents of air and 
facing the wind. If the carriage is a close one, 
open the window on the side from which there 
is the least wind. 

As a protection to the chest against cold, wear 
flannel next to the skin; over which, a shirt 
made of “chamois skin.” This should come 
well up about the neck, and descend below the 
waist. Never, on any consideration allow the 
body to become chilled.—Dr. Hunter on Diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs. 





THE BUTCHER “ SOLD.” 


A farmer from the vicinity—we quote from 
the Detroit Advertiser—drove a very fat ox to 
market a few days ago, expecting that the ani- 
mal when killed, would yield some twelve or 
fifteen hundred pounds of beef. 

He sold the ox ; the buyer drove him off, and 
at night came back, representing that the ox had 
been slaughtered, and offered to settle for it, but 
showing an account of its weight which fell 
short of the expectation of the farmer, who in- 
sisted on seeing the beef; after examining and 
weighing which, with the tallow, he was forced 
to go home, though not more than half-satisfied 
with the money in his pocket. 

During the night, after his return, the dead 
ox came home to his yard, alive and well, hav- 
ing broken out of the butcher’s inclosure ; and 
the next day the farmer drove the same ox back 
to town, and offered to sell him to the same 
butcher, who, having missed the animal, eyed 
the new comer rather suspiciously, and concluded 
that he had been ‘‘sold.” But he bought the ox 
at a thumping price, and paid for him—this time. 





GEMS OF ELOQUENCE, 

The following are reported amongst the after- 
dinner toasts, at a late Irish festival. The hu- 
mor of them may be well relished without local- 
izing them. 

The Ladies: May the rosy dreams of sweet 
hope always embrace them with the bland breeze 
of virtuous sleep, and may their candid slumbers 
never cease to propitiate the gifts of a favorable 
heaven. Here’s to the man that owned the land, 
that raised the corn, that fed the goose, that bore 
the quill that made the pen, that wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Ireland: Would that 


| all her oppressors had but one reservoir of blood 
| —that I might perforate the hated receptacle with 





a single dagger, and let the vile fluid wash over 
and fertilize my native land. 





— toe > 


Tue Bear anp THE Suapvow.—An old fable 
slightly altered. A bear looking into the River 
Danube, with a piece of flesh in his mouth, saw 
his own shadow represented in the stream ; and 
believing it to be another bear, who was carrying 
another piece of flesh, he greedily caught at it; 
but in so doing he dropped the piece he had in 
his mouth, and it was irrecoverably lost. The 
application.—He that catches at more than be- 
longs to him, justly deserves to lose what he has. 
Nicholas of Russia, endeavoring to acquire do- 
minion over Turkey, may lose the sovereignty 
over his own land.— Diogenes. 
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TURKISH WOMEN, 
The care with which the Osmanlis have al- 


ways kept their wives daughters apart, still 
prevails in Constanti om Te ask oTurkish 
gentleman after his or his , is to 


him a mortal offence. If he all 

calls them “ the home” or “ the house.” 
will tell you that the house is Also 
he announces to his friends ye rant g 


pecting a dower as with us. She has the care 
of the household, and if he be poor she employs 
her leisure time in . She has the ex- 
clusive right by law, to up her children— 
the girls until they 


men may even 
recite pray 
stances. 

ers. Yet, 


, and under 
may be vested with 





get solariog | pale Bo deeetained 

to disappoint the public, to go up, 
though the vent Leddored on aockdiint prlolia; 
bat he attached a parachute to the car, to lessen 
the rapidity of a descent. Arrived at a height of 
some seven hundred yards, the gas expanded, and 
the balloon split completely in two. M. Godard 
thereu) vo + aoa todescend. He 
came down ually, but unfortunately strack 
on the top of atree. He, however, was able to 
cling to the branches until he was rescued by 
some young men.—Home Journal. 


BOOKS, 


There are many books that ire no thought 
from those who read them, and for a very simple 
reason—they made no such demand upon those 
who wrote them. Those works, , are 
the most valuable, that set our thinking faculties 
in the fullest operation. For as the solar light 
calls forth all the latent powers and dormant 
pt inciples of vegetation contained in the kernel, 

ut which, without such a stimulus, would neith- 
er have struck nor borne fruit upward, so it is 
with the light that is intellectual; it calls forth 
and awakens into energy those latent principles 
of thought in the mind of others, which, without 
this stimulus, reflection would not have matured, 
nor ee tion improved, nor action embodied. 
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~ GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant paw pee hd form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. to 
original tales, sketches poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous 
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| of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 


and of men and manners, ali 


together making & — en- 
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contain ws of every populous city in the known welt, 
of all buil of note in the eastern or western hemi- 


ere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
por merchant oma, bart fine and accurate its of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
iz printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, gi @ great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrati & weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months will make & 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 
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[Written for The Flagof our Union.] 
SPRING. 


BY IOLA H. DENNIS. 


Sunny spring, with gladness teeming, 
Byer comes onr path to cheer; 

Comes, with radiant smiles a-beaming 
On its face serene and fair. 

Comes, with flowers our pathway decking, 
Fields arrayed in lively green ; 

While their fragrance far ts wafting 
On the silent breeze unseen. 


Comes, with songs of merry birdlings 
Floating on the air afar; 

Welcome are their notes so cheering, 
As they ever, ever are. 

Comes, with wavy streamlets rippling 
O’er the unmolested hill; 

Loosened is their icy chaining, 
That has bound them as a spell. 


While our lives are onward fleeting, 
Like the spring-day fast away, 
And from worldly cares retreating, 
Look we for a brighter day : 
As the shadows round us deepening, 
Thus bespeak the close of day— 
So all nature is proclaiming, 
All things lovely must deeay. 





(Written for The Plag of our Union.) 


THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


A TALE OF PERU. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue ice-crowned summits of the Andes were 
gleaming and glistening in the rays of the setting 
sun, as a single horseman rode slowly along one 
of the mountain roads of Peru. It was a road 
whose massiveness of construction, and excel- 
lence of formation, excited the wonder of the 
beholder as much as any of the works of the In- 
cas. Now it wound with serpentine turnings up 
the almost precipitous side of some lofty height, 
and again it descended by the same intricate 
turnings, round many a projecting cliff into some 
deep gully. Passing over the gully by a slender, 
yet strong bridge, it again went on as before. 

Along this road went the horseman. He was 
a Spaniard, and his, dress consisted of the heavy 
armor of the Spanish adventurers under Pizarro. 
A breastplate of gleaming steel protected his 
body. A strong buckler was on his head. A 
carbine was slung over his shoulders, and a heavy 
sword hung down from his side. His form was 
tall, and well-knit together, and his face, though 
bronzed by exposure and hardship, was noble 
and lofty in its expression. 

“ By San Jago !”’ he muttered, as he drew up 
his steed before a slender bridge which crossed a 
deep gully, “this is a road such as is seldom 
found. A wonderful people are these Indians! 
Come, get up, good horse! What? you are 
afraid. Now then.” And spurring his horse, 
he went boldly and quickly across. The bridge 
swayed and crackled beneath him, and scarcely 
had he touched the other side when it fell. 

“A narrow escape, by heaven!” he cried, 
looking back. “ Pizarro did wisely in sending 
but one man on this expedition to Quito. But 
what a country! The people are all hidden, the 
villages empty, the fields untilled.” 

He looked around him. Far beneath the fer- 
tile plains of this once peaceful region spread 
before him. Countless trees, and shading groves, 
and running rivers, threw indescribable charms 
around the landseape. The mountains rose up 
like guardians, cultivated in many places by 
terraces far up their sides. But no people could 
be seen. The villages, the immense royal gran- 
aries, the roads and fields, all were empty. 

“TI would not wonder,—no, by the holy virgin 
I would not, if these mountain recesses were full 
of them,” said the Spaniard. ‘ Yonder pro- 
jecting rock—Ha !—” 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise, as 
looking forward toward a place where the road 
turned round a lofty cliff, he saw a crowd of men 
running up toward the summit. 

“ By San Christofero!” he cried. 
lains will stop me. 
upon me—” 

He reined in his steed and stopped to consider. 
He delayed but for a moment. 

“T must on,” he cried; ‘‘never shall it be 
said that Don Alberto de Reggio feared a foe! 
A Christian can overcome a hundred heathen 
Indians. Then Reggio y Dios! Hurrah!” 

Shouting his battle cry, and holding his head 
erect, he spurred his horse and rode like the wind 


“The vil- 
They will throw rocks down 


down the road. He neared the rock. A wild 
ery came from the summit. Loose rocks fell 
before him. 


“ Reggio y Dios!” he shouted. 

He rashed like the wind round the rock. A 
hundred massive fragments of stone fell crash- 
ing down. They poured down like hail, but 
Reggio was beyond their reach. The rocks fell 
upon the road behind him. Some rested, others 
bounded on, and descended thunderingly down 
the declivities, awaking the echoes in the deep 
recesses of the gorges which lay around. 

On rode Reggio. 

The Peruvians uttered a louder cry. A shout 
of disappointment, mingled with vengeance. 
The sound struck coldly upon the Spaniard’s ear. 

“ They have something worse in store for me,”’ 
he muttered, as turning his head, he beheld them 
descending into the road behind him. 

The road ascended before him, and then with 
a sharp turn descended. steeply into a valley. 

He drew up his horse suddenly as he stood upon 
the top of the eminence, and the reins dropped 
from his hands. 

In the valley before him was a crowd of men 
dressed in the cotton armor of the Peruvians, 
with their sharp spears, and steel-pointed maces 
glittering in the last rays of the sun, toward 
which all knelt in adoration. Hoary priests 
moved among them, and virgins dressed in white 
stood around an altar. As the sun sank a loud 
ery aseended. But a louder, a wilder, a more 

fearful shout arose, as they saw Reggio and re- 
cognized one of their hated persecutors ! 
“The invaders! Vengeance!” The cry came 








up from all. Terror at first seized upon many, 
for they knew not the number which might be 
behind the single horseman. 

“‘ Courage !’”” cried a venerable priest. “ Fight 
for your country! Though there be a hundred, 
you can surely withstand them, for thousands of 
warriors are here.” 

Reggio looked,—he saw the dark body of war- 
riors closing upon him,—their level spears, their 
upraised weapons, A shower of arrows flew 
towards him, but fell harmlessly from his strong 
breastplate, 

“There is no hope! I must on!” 

He spoke with desperate energy. He took his 
gun, and giving spurs to his horse, rode down 
into the midst of his enemies. 

Again his battle cry arose. His fierce charger 
rushed among the Indians,—the thunder of the 
Spaniard’s gun struck deadly fear upon their 
hearts. But they closed in all around him, and 
arrows from afar struck his arms, and hundreds* 
of blows fell upon him. With his heavy sword 
the Spaniard struggled bravely against the fear- 
ful odds. Now terrified at his strength and 
slaughter, they retreated for a little space,—and 
again gathering courage, they sprang forward. 
They leaped upon the horse, they seized his legs, 
they fell beneath him, and were trampled down 
while they held the reins in a frenzied, deathly 
grasp. The horse, held back by so many, stood 
still. Reggio, wounded and weary, could not 
struggle much longer. A huge warrior leaped 
up behind him, and wound his strong arms 
round Reggio’s neck. A score of others seized 
him, and pulled him to the ground. 

“ Yield!” cried an old priest tohim. “ Yield, 
fool, or you die—” 

“T will not!” cried Reggio, in Peruvian ; 
and he sought to free himself. But strong men 
held him down,—his sword was wrenched from 
his grasp,—his horse was led away,—he was lost! 
They bound his arms tightly behind him, and 
then four strong warriors took him upon their 
uplifted shoulders and bore him away. 

“To the sacrifice! the sacrifice, at to-mor- 
row’s dawn!” exclaimed a hundred voices. 





CHAPTER II. 


Reggio lay bound in the room of a strong 
house whose walls of massive stone presented a 
barrier through which he might never escape. 
He lay upon his back fastened to the floor. The 
wind from afar blowed through a small aperture, 
and gently fanned his heated brow. 

“A sacrifice! I—a sacrifice? Deliver me! 
O, deliver me !”’ he cried. 

He groaned, and sought to calm himself, but 
no efforts could detach his thoughts from the 
fearfal doom which awaited him on the morrow. 
Suddenly a voice spoke close beside him. He 
turned, and a tall form dressed in complete 
white stood near. At first a shudder of super- 
stitious trror passed through him as he saw the 
white robes fluttering in the breeze, and he feared 
that he had evoked a spirit. 

“ Christian !”’ said the figure, in Peruvian. 

‘« Who speaks ?” answered Reggio, boldly. 

“ A friend—” 

“Then you must have come from the dead, 
for all who love me are there.” } 

“ I am alive—” 

“ A Peruvian? a friend * No, no—” 

“ T am all that I have said, and have come to 
save you.” 

“?Tis the voice of a maiden!” murmured 
Reggio. “Ihave heard that voice before. 0, 
tell me who are you—” 

“ Waste no words. ILamafriend. I come to 
save you from death.” 

She stooped down, and with a sharp knife sev- 
ered his painful bonds. The Spaniard arose to 
his feet. The figure before him was enveloped 
in white, and but a small part of her face was 
visible. Reggio looked at her, and fell upon his 
knees before her. 

“ Rise! rise!’ she said, impatiently. “ Think 
ouly of safety. Follow me—” 

And she glided from the room without noise ; 
a small light which she held in her hand, guided 
him for a distance as he followed softly after her. 
She stopped at length, and puta string in his 
hand, one end of which she held herself. Then 
extinguishing the light, she left it upon the floor, 
and walked on. Reggio followed. They went 
through wide rooms, and long halls, through nar- 
row passages, and labyrinthian galleries, until at 
last the freshness of the air told Reggio that he 
approached the outside. She drew back some 
heavy bolts that slipped noiselessly to her touch. 
She opened the ponderous door. 


Reggio repressed an exclamation of joy. 
Looking out, he saw his horse standing there 
with muffled feet, ready to bear him away in 
silence. A gun, and a sword, lay there also. 

“ Beautiful being! How can I ever repay my 
debt of gratitude to you?” cried Reggio, in a 
transport. 

“Tis my debt. 
words more.” 

“Twill not go without you,” he cried, pas- 
sionately. “Come. O, come with me!” 

The maiden stood still. 

“O, come!” he cried, imploringly. 
will not force me to stay—”’ 

“No!” she said, tenderly, 
without me.” 

“Never!” he cried. He took her in his arms. 
She did not resist. In a few moments both were 
seated on the strong horse. A few cheering 
words, a light stroke, and the horse and his 
riders were gone. They went slowly until out 
of hearing. Then Reggio dismounted and took 
off the cumbersome foot coverings. 


I-repay it. Haste. No 


“You can go 


“Ha!” he cried, ‘ what noise is that ?” 


“ They have discovered it— Up, or you are | 


lost!” cried the maiden. ‘‘ Up—” 

Reggio sprang upon the horse. Far behind 
him sounded a deep murmur, as though many 
voices were crying together. 

“O, were some of my brave comrades near !” 

“Think not of that. Think not of that. 
Fly!” 

“ Hold me tightly,” he cried, as his horse fled 
swiftly along the road. ‘Hold fast!” His 
own arm was around her. She clung closely to 


“You | 


him, and away they went far from their enemies. 
When the sun arose, danger was far away. 
The two travellers paused upon the summit of 
a gentle ascent which overlooked a smal! town. 
There the ensign of Spain fluttered from a huge 
building which appeared to be used as a barrack. 

‘‘Let me down here,” said the maiden, to 
Reggio. ‘I must descend.” 

Reggio dismounted, and took her to a rock, 
upon which she sat. 

“ Christian, we must part here.” 

“ What!” cried Reggio, with a start. 

“We must part—” 

“Never! never shall you leave me.” 

“ Christian, you must not detain me. Would 
it be fit for him whom I have delivered, to keep 
me a prisoner ?” 

“Not a prisoner. O, no! but something 
dearer,” cried Reggio, passionately. “ But, who 
are you? I have heard your voice before.” 

“Yes. At Caxamalca—” 

“ What ?” cried Reggio, starting— 

“Do you not remember when the perfidious 
invader came to Caxamalca? Our Inca thought 
not of deceiving them. He treated them as a 
great king should. Do you not remember how 
his hospitality was returned ? Thousands of the 
dead can tell. The ghost of a murdered Inca 
can speak from its grave and tell.” 

Reggio was silent. 

‘OQ, what a scene of terror there was,” said 
his companion, “ when the invaders, armed with 
thunder, rushed on their unarmed and unsuspect- 
ing hosts. The guest murdered his entertainer. 
Those whom we had treated with hospitality be- 
came our murderers.” 

Reggio sighed deeply. 

“Yet you were not among them. You, I 
know, abhorred the deed. There was a maiden 
there—a maiden of the royal blood—her name 
was Alanola. When the fierce Spaniards came 
out upon their victims, she fled in terror across 
the plain. Her white robes fluttered in the 
breeze, and after the slaughter, the Spaniards, 
pursuing those who fled, beheld her also. They 
came toward her on their fierce demons of beasts. 
She fell, overcome with terror. Then—ah, 
then! there was a generous heart found—a soul 
who pitied her, who saved her from dishonor and 
torture. You are he—” 

Reggio started up, and looked earnestly at 
her. But the face of his companion was con- 
cealed behind her veil. 

“Who are you? How did you hear this ?” 

“T never heard it. I saw it. Look at me.” 

The veil fell from her head, and the maiden 
stood up before him. And never, even among 
the beauties of his own native land, had Reggio 
beheld such loveliness. Her eyes were black 
and lustrous. Her hair was black as night, and 
golden jewels gleamed among her luxurious 
locks like stars. 

“ Alanola!” cried the Spaniard. 
ens, am I thus repaid—?”’ ‘ 
“ You saved my life, and I saved yours—” 

Reggio canght her in his arms. 

“ This is the last time that we can look on 
one another,” she said, mournfully. 

“No, no,” cried Reggio. “‘ Why will you 
speak thus? You have fied with me. With me 
you must stay.” 

“I cannot.” 

“ And why?’ 

“I am a Priestess of the Sun. I tend the 
ever burning fire. I have sinned in letting you 
behold my face, or touch me.” 

Reggio seemed struck dumb. 

“ Farewell, then,” she said. 

“ You must not go. Where will you go?” 

“ To Cuzco—to the holy temple.” 

“ There is no holy temple now. There is no 
Cuzco. ’Tis taken by us. Your temple is 
overthrown.” 

“Q, holy light of heaven!” exclaimed the 
maiden, in agony and amazement. 

“Tt is true. Did I not see it a month ago?” 

“ Then all is over!” 

“ You cannot go anywhere now—” 

“ Alas, no, except to the grave.” 

“No, no, Alanola. Come with me, and find 
a home in my heart. Though your false god 
has forsaken you, I will not!” and he took her 
unresisting hand. 

“ Your god is powerless. Come with me, and 
learn the worship of my God—the Almighty.” 

Tears stood in her eyes. 

Reggio again lifted her upon his horse. She 
all unresisting, suffered him. And putting spurs 
to his noble charger, Reggio and his lovely 
burden arrived shortly after in the town of 
Caltufo. 

For a year longer Peru, though conquered, 
was tumultuous. The new Inca Manco spread 
terror among the mountains, and Reggio was 
employed in subduing him. Alanola was placed 
in safety by him. But after the year was up he 
left the mountains, and brought the lovely priest- 
ess to Lima. There in the palace of the viceroy 
Pizarro, which rose proudly among the mansions 
of the new city, Reggio saw the Priestess of the 
Sun baptized in the private chapel, and on the 
same evening he was united by Das Casas to his 
lovely bride, the Priestess of the Sun, and royal 
| princess. 


“O, heav- 





CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


The Swiss journals give the following details 
relative to the discoveries recently made in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary fallin the water 
in the Lake of Zurich :—*‘ At about one hun- 
dred feet from the right bank of the lake, oppo- 
site the village of Mellen, there have been found 
several rows of piles, formed of trunks of trees. 
The piles are about a foot apart, with an interval 
of sixteen feet between the rows. These piles 
support enormous beams, which form a very 
large area. Between the piles there have been 
found the skeletons of animals which are no 
longer to be seen in Switzerland, but no trace of 
| any domestic animals. On removing the mud, 
| there have been found an immense number of 

heads of arrows and spears, made of stone, care- 
| fully cut, and very pointed; poniards, made of 
flint, with buck-horn handles; a battle-axe, in 
| 
| 





stone, clay vases, evidently formed by the hand 
without the aid of any instrument, and after- 
wards baked in an oven; and several other arti- 
cles in stone and baked clay. A human skull 
has been also found. ‘These remains, which are 

| considered to have belonged to the ancient Celts, 

| are now under examination by a commission of 
antiquarians.”’ 











ROMANCE OF A COAL FIELD. 


The following singular circumstance happened 
a few years in Parr, about thirteen miles 
from Liverpool, where there are several exten- 
sive collieries. It will tend to show the immense 
value of coal mines which lie under a small 
te tye oy extent of land. An elderly widow 
lady sold to a gentleman some property in Parr, 
consisting of a house and about thirty acres of 
land, for three thousand pounds. The old lady 
thought there must be coals under the land, as 
there was so much in the neighborhood ; but it 
was the decided opinion of coal proprietors, and 
others conversant with coal mines, that there 
were no coals on the property. The seller of 
the property, however, insisted that the coals 
should be reserved, unless the purchaser would 
give her one hundred pounds for them. This 
he refused doing, and the coals were accordingly 
excepted from the purchase, and reserved to her. 
The old lady died soon after, bequeathing the 
coal mines among the children of a deceased 
sister, seven in number, who were all laborers, 
and the residue of her property, worth about 
three thousand pounds, to the children of another 
sister. The bequest of the coal mines was con- 
sidered a nominal thing, and led to dissensions 
in the two families on account of it. The cool 
legatees brooded for a length of time over their 
disappointment in not sharing their aunt’s prop- 
erty with their cousins, but at length they con- 
trived to induce some persons, who were sup- 
posed to have more money than wit, to undertake 
the expense of boring on the land to ascertain 
whether there were coals or not. The boring 
continued for a considerable time, to the great 
amusement of persons connected with collieries ; 
but at last, to their great astonishment, the cha- 
grin of the purchaser, and the unbounded delight 
of the legatees, two delfts of the best coal in 
Lancashire were discovered, extending nearly 
the whole breadth of the land, and which could 
be easily worked. These coals were immedi- 
ately purchased by the proprietors of a neigh- 
boring colliery for twenty th d d 


—— 





Jester’s Picnic. 


A visitor calling at the house of Mr. 
Swallowswamp, in the ninth ward, and wishing 
to see the proprietor about a small bill, chose to 
appeal from the decision of the servant, who in- 
formed him Gideon was not in, to a curly-headed 
miss in an upper window. 

“‘ My dear, is your father at home ?” 

“What did Mary say, sir?” inquired the 
young lady. ~ 

“O, she says he aint at home, but I don’t be- 
lieve her.” 

“Ts your name Bill ?” 

Re Well, yes,” said the man, “they call me 
that.” 

“Then he’s not at home; I heard him tell 
Mary if any bill came here, to remember he was 
out.” 

There is a great deal of latent knowledge in 
the world, which only needs a little awakening, 
to be fully brought out. Witness the following 
colloquy : 

“ Annette, my dear, what country is ‘ 
to us on the atobe is “et ae 

* ay know, sir.” 

* Well, now,” continued the lexed te, 
er, “if I were to bore a hole tine the pn 
and you were to go in at this end, where would 
you come out ?” 

“Out of the hole, sir!” replied the pupil, with 
an air of triumph at having solved the great 
question. 





PARAWAMAADAAANN'N 


“My dear,” said an anxious father to his 
daughter, “I intend that you shall be married 
but I do not intend that you shall throw yourself 
away on any of the worthless boys of the pres. 
ent day. You must marry a man of sober and 
mature age; what do you think of a fine, intel. 
ligent, mature husband of fifty.” 

The timid, meek, biee-cyed daughter looked 
into the old man’s face, and with the slightest 





On subsequent borings three lower delfts were 
found, which the same parties purchased for fif- 
teen thousand pounds.—Mining Journal. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LOST FRIENDSHIP. 


O, when in this dark world of care, 
Our spirits ofttimes are depressed, 

When friendship, which we've thought bid fhir 
The roughest storms of life to breast, 

Is wreeked and fallen,— do we not 

Oft feel ourselves alone,— forgot? 

All pleasures which we’ve shared before, 

Their power to charm us now seems o'er. 





Tis then our thoughts will upward turn 
To Him, who in our joyous hours 
We seldom thought to thank and bless 
For his rich gifts, of life’s bought flowers. 
But when our earthly friends shall fail, 
And for their loss we'd sadly grieve, 
Then look to God, for he will sure 
The crushed and wounded heart relieve. 


INTOXICATED MONKEY, 


Jack, as he was called, seeing his master and 
some companions drinking, with those imitative 
powers for which his species is remarkable, find- 
ing half a glass of whiskey left, took it up and 
drank it off. It flew, of course, to his head. 
Amid their roars of laughter, he began to skip, 
hop and dance—Jack was drunk. Next day 
when they went, with the intention of repeating 
the fun, to take the poor monkey from his box, 
he was not to be seen. Looking inside, there he 
lay crouching in a corner. ‘Come out,” said 
his master. Afraid to disobey, he came walking 
on three legs—the fore paw that was laid on his 
forehead saying, as plain as words could do, that 
he had a headache. Having left him for some 
days to get well and resume his gaiety, they at 
length carried him off to the old scene of revel. 
On entering, he eyed the glasses with manifest 
terror, skulking behind the chair; and, on his 
master ordering him to drink, he bolted and was 
on the housetop in a twinkling. They called 
him down; he would not come. His master 
shook the whip at him. Jack, astride on the 
ridge-pole, grinned defiance. <A gun, of which 
he was always much afraid, was pointed at this 
disciple of temperance ; he ducked his head and 
slipped over to the back of the house, upon 
which, seeing his predicament, and less afraid 
apparently of the fire than of the fire-water, the 
monkey leaped at a bound on the chimney-top, 
and getting down into a flue, held on by his fore 

aws. He would rather be singed than drink. 
He triumphed, and although his master kept him 
for twelve years after that, he never could per- 
suade the monkey to taste another drop of whis- 
key.—Rev. Dr. Guthrie’s Old Year’s Warning. 








IMITATIVE POWERS OF THE CHINESE. 


It is generally supposed that the Chinese will 
not learn anything; but no people are more 
ready’ to learn if it is likely to be attended with 
advantage. They have lately been taught to 
make glass, and turn out bronze argand-lamps 
and globes, emblazoned with the London maker’s 
name all complete, and actually export these 
lamps to Batavia. They like putting an Eng- 
lish name on their commodities, and are as free 
with the word “patent” as any manufacturer 
in Germany. They excel in the manufacture of 
locks, particularly padlocks. One of my friends 
gave an order to a tradesman to varnish a box 
furnished with a Chubbs lock, of which he had 
two keys, and one of these he sent with the 
box, retaining the other himself. When the 
box came back, he found that his key would not 
turn the lock, though the one he had given to 
the tradesman acted very well. Thinking some 
trick had been played, he accused the man of 
having changed the lock; and after some eva- 
sion, he acknowledged the fact, saying that, on 
examination, he found it such an excellent one, 
that he took it off and kept it, making another 
exactly like it, with maker’s name, and every- 
thing complete, except that the original would 
not open it. Their mechanical contrivances gen- 
erally have some defect of this kind. They 
have never made a watch that will keep time, 
though they greatly prize watches, and usually 
carry two. If you ask the reason of this fash- 
ion, their reply is, “’S one makee sick, 
other can walkee.”—A Sketcher’s Tour round the 
Wor 





A GOOD WORK WELL DONE, 


The report of the Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society in New York, states that during the past 
year a handsome mission building has been com- 
pleted and opened on the site of the Old Brew- 
ery, at the Five Points; that in the day and 
Sabbath schools instituted there more than two 
hundred children have received regular instruc- 
tion ; that basket-making has been introduced in 
connection with the mission, as a means of aid- 
ing the elevation of the inhabitants in its vicin- 
ity ; that scores of men and women, and fifty- 
three children, have been directed to situations 
and employments ; that twenty thousand gar- 
nents, five hundred pairs of shoes, and three 
hundred pieces of bedding have been distributed 
to the destitute, besides a considerable sum ex- 
pended in various charities; that arrangements 
are making and funds wanted, for an extension in 
the rear of the main building.— Boston Journal. 





~¢ 


Those who raise envy will easily incur censure. 
—Bilair. 6 : 





possible touch of interest in her voice, answered, 
“I think two of twenty-five would be better, pa,” 

The committee on “ Bunkum,” in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature closes its report to that body 
thus: “ Your committee recommend that the 
American Eagle be permitted to fly horizontally 


‘to earth’s loneliest bounds and ocean’s wildest _ 


shore’—and that ‘perpendicularly’ the prond 
bird may be permitted to soar, until, bathing his 
plumage in the effulgent clouds, he shall settle 
on the highest round of Jacob’s ladder, and 
eternal sunshine shall rest on him !” 


DARN mrnsnnsnnrn~nmn” 


Bishop Burnet once preaching before Charles 
II., was much warmed by his subject, and, utter- 
ing a religious truth in a very earnest manner, 
with great vehemence struck his clenched hand 
upon the desk, and cried out : 

“Who dares deny this ?” 

“Faith,” observed the king, in a key not 
quite so loud as the preacher, “ nobody, I should 
think, that is within reach of that great fist of 
yours.” 


An inquiring mind asks which is the right 
bank of the Danube? The right or left side of 
anything entirely depends upon the point of 
view from which we look at it. The Russians, 
having crossed the river, believe that they are 
fighting on the right side. At any rate, the 
other bank of the Danube, on which they were 
formerly encamped, being now quite deserted, 
may be considered left. 


RIerwmmrrmrmrmrwmnrs ums 


We saw a mosquito the other day on the win- 
dow of the “house we live in,” very busily en- 
gaged in sharpening up his bill, and getting 
ready for the regular business of the season, 
though he looked as if had had a hard winter of 
it. Talk about being “as thin as a rail ”’—why, 
this fellow was not half so big as nothing, and 
mighty lean at that. 


PARAAADRAAA Anns? 


Snoobledyke lives in the country, and re- 
cently commenced going to singing school. He 
heard the teacher say something about “two 
beats in a measure,”’ when he eagerly remarked, 
“if he means a half peck measure, the beets 
must be a darned sight bigger than the ones we 
raise, for it takes half-a-dozen of them to make 
a measure !” 

A clergyman at an afternoon service was ask- 
ed to read a notice fora “ Woman’s Rights” 
lecture. Whereupon he stretched out his hands, 
pronounced the benediction, then catching up a 
piece of paper, said he had forgotten to read the 
following notice. “ At half past six to-night at 
the school-house in the first district a hen will at- 
tempt to crow !” 

The surest way to fill a private apartment, 
whether in a printing office, a cotton faetory, or 
a sansage shop, with visitors, is to place over the 
door a Sentai bearing the inscription, ‘‘ No ad- 
mittance.” No person ever read that prohibition 
over an entrance without instantly being attack- 
ed by an ungovernable desire to rush right in. 

A very little girl, young enough to sleep in 
a crib by the bed of her parents, awoke one 
night, when the full moon was shining into her 
bedroom, and calling to her father, exclaimed : 

“ Father! father! God has forgot to blow the 
moon out! Wont you open the window and let 
me blow it out ?” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
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